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The Western Indiana Christian Conference will be 
held at Manson, Indiana, southwest of Frankfort, 
August 31 to September 3. 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The seventy-fourth annual session of the Central 
Illinois Conference will meet with the First Christian 
Church of Tuscola, Illinois, Thursday, September 16, 
1926, at ten a. m., and continue in session over the 
following Sunday. A _ splendid program has been 
arranged and a full delegation is expected from each 
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Urbana, Illinois. 
J. E. Fry, Secretary, 
Merom, Indiana. 
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1-9-2-7 Christian Service Calendar 


More Attractive Than Ever 


The Christian Service Calendar for 
1927 is printed in deeper, richer tones 
than usual. There are thirteen beautiful 
pictures in all, each a reproduction of a 
famous painting from some master art- 
ist. The front ccver picture, Plock- 
horst’s famous masterpiece of Mary, Jo- 
seph, and Jesus’ flight into Egypt. The 
scene is sublimely executed, and is a mas- 
terpiece of the printer’s art. Printed on 
heavy paper stock in seven colors. The 
twelve monthly sheets are beautifully 
illustrated with sacred art pictures in 
multi-colors, truly reproducing some of 
the world’s most famous paintings. 

The illustration shown on this page 
gives some idea of the beautiful pictures 
found on every page. The calendars 
are in beautiful colors and of course 
much more attractive than can be shown 
in plain black picture. 
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Five interesting features which dis- 
tinguish our Christian Service Calendar 

are: 

1. The titles of the International Sun- 
day-schocl lessons for the fifty-two weeks 
of the year are given; also location of the 
lessons. 

2. The daily reading for each Satur- 
day is the Golden Text for the following 
Sunday’s lesson. 

3. The Christian Endeavor topics 
(Senior and Junior) for each Sunday 
are listed. 

4. Selected Scripture readings for every day of the year. A special Scripture theme 
is assigned to each month: March, comfort and praise; April, integrity; July, love, etc. 
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Special Prices to Churches 
Note carefully the third column. It means much to you. 


Cost 


5 Calendars $ 1.25 
10 Calendars 2.30 
25 Calendars 5.25 
50 Calendars F 9.50 
100 Calendars J 17.00 13.00 
200 Calendars 32.00 28.00 
300 Calendars E 45.00 45.00 
500 Calendars F 80.00 
Retail price, each 30 
Churches and Sunday schools find that it is one truly satisfactory method of rais- 
ing funds. 
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Payment Plan: 1—Cash (preferred). 2—Payment within thirty days. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship................................................Christian Service Calendars soon. 


(Plan 1) Inclosed is $.......in payment. (Plan 2) We will send $........ in payment in 
thirty days. 
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(Business man—name and address.) 
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Now What Will the Liberal Disciples Do? 
An Editorial in This Issue 


The Sanctified Task 


ET me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place, or tranquil room, 
Let me find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 


“This is my work—my blessing, not my doom— 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in my own way.” 


Then shall I see it, not too great or small 
To suit my spirit and to arouse my powers. 

Then shall I cheerfully greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerfully turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest— 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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About Folks and Things 


Central Indiana Conference meets with 
the Mt. Olivet Church, near Spencer, Sep- 
tember 14-16. Rev. E. R. Walter is the 
president, Rev. M. T. Smith secretary. 

Northwestern Kansas Christian Confer- 
ence closed its best annual session in years 
with every speaker on the program of three 
days present except one. There was a fine 
interest and attendance. The next session 
will be with the Good Hope Church. 


Twenty-five young people of the Oron- 
oque, Kansas, Christian Church choir 
traveled twenty-five miles to give a twenty- 
five-minute musical service at the annual 
session of the Northwestern Kansas Chris- 
tian Conference held at Morning Star, 
Kansas. 

Rev. J. H. Dollar, a graduate of Elon 
College, who has just completed work with 
the university at Nashville, Tennessee, is 
moving to Wadley, Alabama, to become asso- 
ciated with Bethlehem College in its work 
there. Brother Dollar is one of our promis- 
ing young men and Bethlehem will be indeed 
fortunate in securing his services. 

The good news comes from the Western 
Christian Convention that its entire in- 
debtedness of $1,000 has been cleared, and 
the funds are now being gathered for field 
work within the bounds of that convention. 
This is enheartening news, as we believe 
there are great possibilities for good results 
from such oversight of the widely separated 
work in this field. 


U. C. Chapel, Central Illinois Conference, 
was rededicated August 15, after having 
been improved and beautified at a cost of 
more than $2,400. The ladies served a free 
banquet and a great day was enjoyed. Rev. 
Sam Price, the pastor, preached the dedi- 
cation sermon. He and his people deserve 
much praise for the fine improvement which 
they have made in their church equipment. 

Rev. S. H. McKeen, a member of the 
New York Eastern Christian Conference, 
has just closed a pastorate with a Congre- 
gational Church which he has served for 
the past nine years and is now ready to 
engage with some church among our own 
people who is in need of a pastor. We wel- 
come him back to our active ministry again 
and hope that his services will soon be 
claimed by some church. 

Rev. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, Ohio, 
has resigned the pastorate of the Muchinippi 
Church, of the Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence. He will be succeeded by Rev. L. E. 
Allison, also of Lima. The change will be 
effected October 3, at the time of the regu- 
lar semiannual home-coming at this church. 
Brother Strawbridge will devote his time 
mainly to supply work. He may be ad- 
dressed at Lima, Ohio. 

Rev. J. W. Piper, of Legrand, Iowa, 
writes in kindly appreciation of the work of 
the late Dr. L. E. Follansbee with the 
church at Legrand, which church he served 


for the last several years in connection with 
his work as public lecturer. Brother Piper 
speaks especially of his sympathetic pastoral 
work and of his success in organizing the 
Boy Scouts which has been of much service 
to the youths of that town. 


Rev. John A. Stover, pastor at Lincoln, 
Kansas, baptized five on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. He had just returned from an 
extended vacation trip in Iowa, visiting at 
Madrid and Legrand, and preaching at both 
voints. He reports that both churches are 
doing commendable work. At this writing 
he is in attendance at the Northern Kansas 
Nebraska Conference which meets at Red 
Cloud, Nebraska. 

Rev. J. S. Ehrheart, Mt. Vernon Confer- 
ence, has resigned the pastorate at Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, which leaves another of our im- 
portant fields open. The church there has 
many possibilities and is strategic to our 
work in that part of the State. Brother 
V. M. Adams, the church clerk, has been 
doing a splendid work in resuscitating the 
Willow Hill Church nearby. We have not 
yet learned Brother Ehrheart’s plans for 
future work. 

Rev. G. D. Hunt is engaged in a great tent 
meeting at Roanoke, Alabama, large crowds 
coming to the evangelistic services which he 
is holding there. So encouraging are the 
results that the church has decided to pro- 
ceed with a new building at once. The or- 
ganization has been holding its services in 
the city hall until sufficient funds could be 
accumulated for a church building. The 
prospects now are fine and it is hoped that 
we will soon have a good church in that 
grcwing town. 

Readers of The Sunday School Herald 
for September 12 will find a very informa- 
tive article written in story form on the 
wonders of the world, from the pen of 
Brother John Thayer. For many years 
Brother Thayer has been at the head of our 
mailing department, and very actively en- 
gaged in church activities; but he finds time 
to do a great deal of reading on astronomy, 
and this article sets forth in a highly in- 
teresting manner many facts about the in- 
tensely interesting Saturn. 

Oshawa, Ontario, Dr. W. P. Fletcher pas- 
tor, reports the redecorating of their par- 
sonage, together with the installation of 
hardwood floors. A garage is shortly to be 
constructed and other improvements made. 
The Sunday-school work has been greatly 
strengthened and the rooms for the begin- 
ners’ and primary departments have been 
beautified and new equipment added. By 
the way, Brother Fletcher’s notes on the 
Sunday-school] lessons are, deservedly, very 
popular with many of our readers and Sun- 
day-schcol teachers. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell continues to sur- 
prise us with his physical virility. In spite 
of the fact that he underwent an operation 
last spring which would have proven fatal 
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to many a younger man, he now writes that 
he is “taking a little exercise with an ax 
these days.” Near his home is a deep ra- 
vine which he is clearing of some young 
trees several inches in diameter. And while 
he does not work long each day at this 
strenuous task he says: “I do not see but 
that I can swing the tool abcut as well as 
when I did it all day through, but several 
years ago.” 

Oran, Miami Ohio Conference, recently 
enjoyed a very fine home-coming service, 
Rev. H. H. Short, of Hagerstown, Indiana, 
and Rev. Hugh A. Smith, of Versailles, and 
Pref. Forest Blanchard, a teacher in the 
public schools of Toledo, Ohio, being the 
speakers. A short time ago this church was 
presented with an“Elder Samuel Penrod Me- 
morial Library” of a hundred volumes and 
a beautiful bookcase. Brother Penrod was 
the founder of this church in 1852, and the 
library was presented by the Penrod-Blanch- 
ard heirs in his memory, the presentation 
address being made by Prof. Forest Blanch- 
ard. Rev. G. B. Cain has been the pastor 
of this church for twenty-two years and 
maintains the deep love of his people. 

We are distressed by the news contained 
in a letter from Brother John H. Warner, 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, under date of July 21. 
He was just setting sail for the United 
States, having been called here by a very 
serious illness of one of his sons who is 
being educated here in America. The ill- 
ness will require a most delicate operation 
or other treatment as precarious, and 
Brother Warner is hastening to be present 
and render what assistance he can. For 
twenty-two years he has been in the foreign 
service of the Y. M. C. A., all of this time in 
Brazil. He has achieved an enviable dis- 
tinction for himself and rendered an in- 
valuable service to his Master there; and 
our hearts go out in loving sympathy with 
him and his home in this anxious hour. All 
of his children are now at an age when they 
must be in this country for an education. 


By following an account in The Dayton 


Journal cf the great Polk Grove basket 
meeting which is always held at the Lower 
Stillwater Church, Miami Ohio Conference, 
on the second Sunday of August, we were 
misled into stating that the pastor, Rev. 
Heber O’Hara, preached the morning ser- 
mon. We have since been informed that 
this sermon was given by Rev. A. W. Hirby, 
pastor at Walnut Hills, Dayton. We even 
more regret the fact that in our issue of 
August 19 we deprived this Walnut Hills 
pastcr and his people of an honor which 
they have worked exceedingly hard to merit. 
We stated that more money had been given 
during the past conference year by the Riv- 
erdale Church, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. 
Flory, pastor, than by any other church 
in the Miami Ohio Conference. Our in- 
fcrmant in this was mistaken. The amount 
raised by Walnut Hills exceeded that raised 
by Riverdale by several hundred dollars. 
Both churches have done remarkable work 
and deserve great credit. 
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Now What Will the 


HE report which a special commission has just 
T given to the United Christian Missionary Society 

of the Disciples of Christ upon the conformity of 
the missions of that church in China, Japan, and the 
Philippines puts before the liberal Disciples a situation 
and a task which they cannot evade with good conscience. 
The investigation with which this commission was 
charged came about as the result of years of agitation 
within that church over the question of the growing spirit 
of liberality on the dogma of baptism in that strong im- 
mersionist brotherhood and the charges that “open mem- 
bership” was being practiced by a few of the Disciple 
churches on the foreign mission field. So acute did this 
criticism become that it threatened seriously to effect the 
mission offerings from the churches, and even indicated 
a decisive split in the mission work of the denomination. 
To allay this. agitation which had been stirred up by the 
conservatives and to discover what was actually happen- 
ing in the foreign field, this special commission was 
appointed, charged with the task of ferreting out any 
irregularities of faith or practice. After almost six 
months of investigation, the report has now been made. 
It is all that the most thoroughgoing standpatter among 
the Disciples of Christ could have wished. 


T assures the brotherhood that open membership is sup- 

pressed in the Orient, and that the Disciple missionaries 
are just as insistent upon the virtue of the proper amount 
of water and the proper mode of baptism down in China 
and Japan and the Philippines as are the ministers here 
at home. The momentous and world-destiny issues of 
the Orient, the almost hopeless struggle against the 
teeming tides of idolatry and the sweeping surges of 
oriental blight and sin have not been enough to jar their 
faith in the divisive dogma of immersion. Surrounded by 
millions of heathen on every hand, with the little group 
of converts to Christianity made outcasts from their own 
homes and spurned and hated by their former associates, 
these Christian missionaries of the Cross still do not see 
worth enough in Christian fellowship even under such 
conditions, or peril enough in division even when working 
under such odds, to restrain them from raising a bar 
across the door of the Church of Jesus Christ against 
followers of their common Lord and Master on the one 
and only charge that these other persecuted and suffering 
Christians have not been properly baptized! There is not 
an unbiased-thinking American who can envisage that 
situation without being appalled by the interpretation 


which such an emphasis gives of Jesus Christ and his - 


gospel and by its utterly impoverished concept of the 
worth of Christian fellowship and unity. The inescap- 





Liberal Disciples Do? 


able inference of such a basis of membership is that Jesus 
Christ is infinitely more concerned over the correct form 
of a ceremony that takes some sixty seconds for its per- 
formance once in a lifetime than he is about the love and 
loyalty and sacrificial service which must be worked out 
day by day and every day throughout a lifetime! There 
is absolutely no way to escape this plain inference. No 
church which shuts from its membership men and women 
who are unquestionably superior in spiritual life and 
loyalty to many within its own membership, and shuts 
them out only because they have not been baptized by 
some one certain mode, can by any possibility escape 
that logical deduction from its action. Nor can any un- 
indoctrinated mind fail to see the pathetic tragedy of 
carrying such’ a concept of values and such an interpre- 
tation of the spirit and significance of Jesus Christ into 
the momentous issues and situations of the Orient. 


UT even more important just now than what shall be 

done about this matter in the Orient is what course 
will be pursued by those liberal Disciple brethren here 
at home whose great minds and hearts compel them to 
the conviction that such a thing within their own church 
is utterly wrong and a travesty upon the great cause of 
the evangelization of the world in which that brotherhood 
has been so zealously engaged. The report of the special 
commission not only makes it plain that there is at pres- 
ent a closely watched conformity in its oriental missions, 
but that there is the spirit both at home and abroad of 
exacting that there shall continue to be such conformity. 
Whatever the individual missionary or the individual con- 
vert may think about the matter, the Disciple Church at 
home and abroad is going to see to it that no unbaptized 
saint is permitted membership in any of its mission 
churches. Of course these mission churches can recog- 
nize men and women as Christian even though they have 
been sprinkled, can welcome them into their church con- 
gregations and into Christian work, can call on them for 
prayer and service and money, can even commune with 
them at the Lord’s table every Sunday, and as Disciple 
missionaries and as Disciple laymen can individually and 
honestly testify that these other people are as Christian 
in every aspect and content of their faith and life as they 
themselves—and in every other way under heaven 
acknowledge them to be followers of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cepted and blessed of him. But they must refuse them 
membership, no matter how conscientious and beautiful 
may be their Christian life nor how gloriously sacrificial 
their Christian service. This has gotten onto the con- 
science of the liberal Disciples—this thing of acknowl- 
edging men and women as Christian and yet presuming 
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to have the right to shut them from the Church of Jesus Christ, 
those whom he himself unquesticnably receives and whom these 
immersionists themselves fellowship as being as Christian as 
themselves just so long as they belong to some other denomination 
and do not try to get into their own! Thousands cf Disciples here 
in America, and undoubtedly many in China and Japan and the 
Philippines, clearly recognize how indefensible is such an attitude 
and practice—indefensible from the standpoint of logic and common 
sense and far more indefensible from the standpoint of the Scrip- 
tures. But the question now is what are they going to do about it? 
In most part these liberal Disciples are men and women who have 
stood out boldly and fearlessly for big and fine interpretations 
of Christ and his gospel apart from this one dogma, and for the 
right of the individual to think according to the dictates cf his 
own conscience in matters of faith so far as that faith concerns 
intellectual beliefs. In season and out of season they protest against 
every creedal inhibition on the freedom of the individual’s thought. 
Were it a question cf the right of the missionaries to believe in 
evolution or in the Trinity or the social gospel, these liberals would 
stir their church from center to circumference with advocacy of the 
freedom of the individual. They would not only insist upon that 
freedom, but they would go down into the fundamental concepts 
and interpretations of Jesus Christ and show why such freedom 
is inherent in the very nature of his gospel. They would stand at 
their great conventions as an outspoken and determined phalanx 
for such liberty, just as the liberal Presbyterians and the liberal 
Baptists have done in the conventions of those brotherhocds on 
these questions of creedal belief. 


UT when it comes to the matter of baptism and to the right and 

the liberty of the individual Christian to follow the dictates of 
his own censcience, a strange hesitancy comes over these liberals 
of the immersionist churches. As The Herald has pointed out be- 
fore, ceremonialism seems to cast a strange and deadening spell 
over them and their tongues cleave to the roof of their mouths. 
They maintain a silence into which they could not be quelled were 
it a matter cf freedom of intellectual belief instead of freedom of 
ceremonial practice. And yet in the last analysis what is it but a 
freedom of creedal belief—one which goes down into the most 
primary and foundational nature of Jesus Christ, and of the 
Church, and of the Scriptures? It involves the profoundest and 
most basic interpretation, nct only of the Bible, but of the very 
heart and spirit of Jesus Christ himself. And the liberals within 
the immersionist churches owe it to themselves as well as to their 
own brotherhoods and to the world to become the unflinching 
spokesmen of the inherent right of every Christian to absolute 
liberty cf conscience in these deeper and profounder interpreta- 
tions—an inherent right of the individual Christian which must 
come to maintain in any and every church that dares to call itself 
a church of Jesus Christ. The whole liberal cause of the deeper 
and finer concepts of the gospel and of its sublimer significances to 
the human race awaits the conviction and the courage of the pro- 
gressive liberals within the Disciple and the other immersionist 
churches to break their brotherhoods away from the spirit and con- 
cept of a divisive and exclusive ceremonialism. It is far more im- 
portant to the Kingdom what they shall say and do in America in 
the next few years than what the missionaries are permitted to 
do in the Orient. 


APPILY there are increasing signs that the liberals among the 

Disciples are going to become more outspoken on this important 
issue. And there now comes new hope in the fact that The Chris- 
tian, Kansas City, Missouri, is to become their fearless and virile 
mouthpiece. New vigor and impetus are to be given to'this period- 
ical and it is to be made the representative of the liberals among 
the Disciples of Christ. It clearly perceives the significance of the 
issue. In its number for August 5, it closes its pointed comment 
upon the report of this special commission with the following: 


There is little question but that the appeal] of Christianity has 


suffered because of denominationalism, but the irony of our posi- - 


tion lies in the fact that we who were born to the religious world 
with the one apologetic of Christian union are now so schismatic 
that we have not only failed in our original purpose, but that we 
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have actually added one more sect to the great number already in 
existence. The result is that the whole Christian program makes 
a small appeal to other religious or pagan beliefs of the world. 
We fear that a few more creedal pronouncements such as grew out 
of the Oklahoma City convention, and the Disciples might as well 
become a disappearing brotherhood (so far as any contribution to 
Christian progress is concerned). The field is already cluttered to 
overcrowding. 


Too Many Offerings 
A Convention Problem 


EGINNING not with the most serious problem which will face 
our coming quadrennial Convention, but with one which 
seems to stand out most prominently in the minds of many 

of our pastors and churches, The Herald wants to speak to the 
question of offerings. No one is inclined, so far as we know, to 
dispute the fact that church benevolences can no longer be handled 
satisfactorily by “taking an offering” for each of the sundry calls 
which are made for money from the churches. There have come 
to be far too many such calls—calls most of which shculd be gen- 
erously answered because of the highly important Christian enter- 
prises which they represent. It works against the best interests 
of the church service and of the local morale for the pastor to be 
under obligation continually to be talking abcut money, and every 
two or three Sundays making an appeal for this or an appeal for 
that. That plan is outgrown and must be displaced by something 
better. 

But in discounting the old plan, it is exceedingly important 
that care should be used not to discourage the churches in their 
giving or nct to encourage them in a selfish indifference to the 
needs of the world and to the “outside claims” of the Kingdom. 
Nothing will more surely destroy the vision and dissipate the 
spirituality of any church than to get into the habit of complaining 
about “too many offerings,’ just as ncthing will militate against 
the vision and power of any pastor more than to approach this 
subject only critically and not constructively. 

Two things are self-evident. The first is that missionary and 
other benevolent giving is a spiritual exercise that is primary to 
the spiritual integrity as well as to the growth of any church. The 
second is that the various enterprises for which the churches are 
being asked to give are, in most part, absolutely essential or 
highly desirable for organized Christian endeavor. Colleges and 
Christian education, church extension, missions, evangelism, and 
other such activities are foundational to church expansion and suc- 
cess. They must be supported. So this whole question must be 
approached in the light of the two above-stated facts. 

Moreover the churches must expect an ever-increasing demand 
for financial support. In the first place, every line of Christian 
activity is having to meet the greatly multiplied expenses which 
have been made inevitable through the tremendous advance in 
prices since the war began. Everything from lead pencils to sala- 
ries costs more than ever before—in colleges, on the mission field, 
in all cf the departments of general church work, and in the local 
church at home. In the second place, in our educational work 
there has been a very grave increase in running expenses of col- 
leges and in their equipment and endowment, which has been made 
necessary by the raise of standards by which they are classed as 
first or second grade colleges. And in the third place, it is inevit- 
able if our church is not to die, that it must grow in its mission 
work, in its educational instituticns, in its departmental activities. 
And such growth necessarily means continually increased demands 
for money. There is no other way out of it—it is either that or 
die. 

But it is of primary importance that we recognize the fact that 
such growth of denominational activities and expenditures is neces- 
sary for the life of the local churches themselves. With the vast 
majority of our churches giving only a few cents per member, and 
with the benevolences in practically every church being given by 
only a comparatively small percent of the church membership, it 
is self-evident that we do not dare stop asking for “more and 
more”—for it would mean the spiritual enervation of these 
churches if we did. We never yet have known any church to be 
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killed by giving too much. We know many of them which have died 
because they gave too little. This is a foundational principle of 
church life. 

Every pastor should clearly recognize the fact that this matter 
of benevolent offerings for the various general enterprises of the 
denomination and the varicus activities of the Kingdom outside of 
the local community link themselves up with the giving for the 
local church budget, including his own salary. Church finance is 
all of one piece of cloth—remember that. There is no such thing 
as restricted generosity and localized generosity on the part of a 
church. The churches which give much at home are the ones which 
give much abroad and the churches which give much abrcad are 
the ones which give much for the work at home. So true is this 
that when a church begins to cut down on its benevolences, it in- 
evitably means that it will soon be having a hard time to raise its 
pastor’s salary. Generosity cannot be made selfish. The churches 
which have been taught to give and to give gladly and generously 
to missicnary and educational and other lines of outside work are 
the ones which are paying their pastors the best salaries, almost 
without exception. Because this principle—that generosity cannot 
be localized or restricted—is eternally true, the pastors could do 
themselves no graver injustice simply from the standpoint of the 
salaries which they hope to receive than to be indifferent tc this 
question of stewardship or to let it appear that they are against the 


The Trend 


A Practical Basis for Christian Unity 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, the brilliant minister of Community 
Church in New York City, has just given a striking testimony 
to the way in which a passionate zeal for a new and better world— 
the Kingdom of God on earth—will dissolve obstacles that stand in 
the way cf Christian union and cement men and women together in 
beautiful church fellowship. In an interesting interview, given 
to Mr. Edward H. Cotton, of The Christian Register, Dr. Holmes 
recounts his experience. When the war broke out, he was the 
pastor of what was then a Unitarian Church in the great me- 
tropolis. He says: 


During these years, our church was crowded with people who 
were struggling, as I was, in revolt against the war, and sought 
refuge in my preaching. They were people of every kind and 
description—men and women of all religions and no religion, ortho- 
dox Protestants, Catholics, Quakers, Socialists, Communists. As a 
result, we found on our hands an even more variegated group 
than before. 

Studying it, I learned that this group represented a reaction 
to the times in terms of freedom, idealism, and consecration. These 
peoples had dreams of a better world—they were willing to suffer 
for a better world. They wanted to get rid of war and militarism 
—of poverty, capitalism, and imperialism. They wished for a 
universal brotherhood of man based on ideals of liberty and good 
will. Suddenly I felt a great awakening within myself; it had begun 
way back in my early indifference to sectarianism, had continued 
through my interest in religion as a gospel of revolutionary social 
change, and was now come to the climax in this vast experience 
of war-time. These people, I now saw, constituted a new church— 
a real church! This church was not a Unitarian Church any longer 
—not a denominational church of any kind. No common theological 
or ecclesiastical interest was evident. Thinking all kinds of differ- 
ent theological ideas, coming from all kinds of different religions 
and non-religious inheritances, we were yet one in our love of 
liberty, our passion for brotherhood, and our zeal for a new and 
better world—the Kingdom of God on earth. The old church 
organization was still with us, but in no way represented the 
present life of the people. Here were a great host of men and 
women who had nothing to do with Unitarianism, cared nothing 
for Unitarianism, or any other type of theological religion, but 
eared tremendously for religion as the life of love and peace. 
Denominationalism was gone from us as an outworn garment. 
We had found a new basis of unity—our life in the community 
as citizens seeking the universal fellowship of men. 

Action of some sort was imperative. So, in 1919, I suggested 
reorganization. change of name, and dropping of the Unitarian 
covenant. At that time I left the Unitarian ministry, not because 
of any change of attitude toward the Unitarians, but because I 
had a deep feeling that I must, myself, personally, demonstrate 
my conviction. How could I ask persons to come to my new 
church—the true church—unless I could show that I, myself, was 
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many calls for benevolences. Nothing will more surely work against 
their own income than to bungle this question of finance and the 
giving for benevolences on the part cf the churches. 

The problem before the coming Convention, then, is a twofold 
one. It is how to create the proper attitude and atmosphere 
throughout the denomination towards the financial support of the 
activities which are basically vital not only to denominational life 
but to the very life and power of the local church also. Here is 
the main issue, one that is grave enough and difficult enough to 
command the finest brains and hearts within cur brotherhood. One 
needs only to contemplate this task, especially in the light of his 
own experience in raising money in his own local church, in order 
to comprehend something of how difficult is the problem of prop- 
erly financing a college, or a missicn field, or any other depart- 
ment of church work, and of how difficult it is to create the proper 
enthusiasm and willingness to give on the part of the people. Once 
that this is accomplished, the second part of the problem will not be 
so difficult. It will be comparatively easy to devise some better 
method of raising the money than the old-time “take an offering” 
plan. There is the every-member canvass for benevolences, the 
weekly offering, the several different types of the budget plan. Next 
week we shall speak of them and suggest some of the dangers 
which must be avoided in undertaking to make the transition from 
the cld-time offering to either of these newer and better methods. 


of Events 


free from denomination? In no other way could I give competent 
leadership to the movement. I profoundly regretted the necessity: 
and let me say that nothing has delighted me more than the way 
Unitarians have understood my action, and given me their con- 
tinued friendship. They are a noble people. 

We have come to the time, I profoundly believe, when denomi- 
nation does not represent in any way our real religious life. That 
life is now found in our secular communities; and our churches, 
therefore, must be community churches. At no time have we 
needed more precise theological thinking; but that thinking must 
be part of the life we are actually living; it can no longer be 
erected on ancient theoretical distinctions. 


Negro Education for Our Own Times 

Many Americans seem to be wholly unconscious of the changes 
which are taking place right under their eyes. They still think 
in the terms of life and conditions before the war. They do not 
realize that within the past decade tremendous tides have set in, 
in various lines of life, which are destined to change the destiny 
of races and nations. At least one of these vitally affects the 
future cf our own American Negro. 

Within the past few years great streams of Negroes have been 
pouring from the agricultural sections of the South into the cities 
—into a life with which they are entirely unacquainted and for 
which they are, in large part, unfitted. What little educational 
training and leadership the race has had heretofore has largely 
been along rural lines. Their industrial training has mostly been 
of the most elementary sort. Hence there is urgent need that the 
friends of the Negro and of his education realize that the race 
must now be prepared for urban life also. Speaking to this fact, 
and the need of vast endowments for Negro colleges to make such 
education pessible, The New York Times lately said: 

The post-war period has been notable for the emphasis laid upon 
education and for the generosity of the American public in 
strengthening and developing its schools; yet only the faintest rip- 
ples from this ground-swell have so far reached those institutions 
which have in hand the training of young colored men and women 
to serve their race in the professions. This anomaly persists in the 
face of the fact that ten percent of our population has undergone 
and is still experiencing the most profound changes of any group 
in the United States. For the outstanding effect on American life 
of the World War has been the Negro migration, not merely 
geographically from the South to the North and West but also vo- 
cationally from farming to industrial and city life. A public opin- 
icn which continues to think of Negro education solely in terms 
of the agricultural and industrial institutes developed under the 
leadership of Dr. Booker T. Washington to meet the problems of 
a distinctly rural economy misses the significance of what has 
since occurred. 


A Close-up on One Pastor 


to a dangercus state of mind, in that I 

am becoming too well acquainted with 
the shortcomings of many of our ministers. 
I want to get out of that error; or if I’m 
right, I wish that some one would write 
something that would set our brethren cof 
the cloth to thinking. I am only a layman, 
and I have never tried being a preacher. 
so I must freely admit my own ignorance of 
what the minister has to face. 

Our own pastor is not giving all the satis- 
faction we desire. But I do not think we 
could do better by seeking another man. I 
have ccnsidered other men and am fearful 
that we should do worse in a change of pas- 
tors. So I have sometimes considered telling 
our pastor where the trouble lies, but I do 
not think it would do any good. If he were 
told of his mistakes, he would certainly re- 
sign, cr be all the more determined to go 
on in his mistakes. To be frank, he pos- 
sesses the virtue of stubbornness. 

Now he isn’t so bad. I like him very 
much as a man. In some respects, I do not 
think it has ever been my privilege to work 
with any other pastor who has 


ss a tates I think that I am coming 


BY A PARISHIONER 


He is unbalanced in his social contacts— 
tco intimate with a few and too reserved 
with the majority. He must learn to be im- 
partial and balanced in his friendships. He 
must have a cordial greeting and a welcome 
for all. I believe that the root of his trouble 
is that he is too much concerned with him- 
self and too little concerned with others. 


He needs to be guided in his choice of 
sermcns. He should not preach what he 
wants to preach, but what the people need. 
He should plan his church programs to what 
is most needful in his fields of labor, and 
concentrate on the needed important work, 
and not sc much on nonessentials. 


At the same time he must see the value of 
small things—and how some small things 
are of essential value. He is too prone to be 
slipshod in his work, and especially in his 
personal appearance. He has a good face 
and a likable personality, but his sense of 
neatness is so dulled that it detracts so 
much in what otherwise would be a good im- 
pression. He needs to be awakened to the 
value of making a good tmpressicn. Surely 


Christ does not want his servants to be so 
careless and slovenly in appearance. 

I am daffy on the subject of evangelism 
—partly because of the overwhelming need 
in our parish, partly because our pastor 
does not come up to my desires on that pcint, 
and partly because I have not the training 
to handle the work myself. I really am in 
earnest about this. I have suffered many a 
heartache over this field. 

Sometimes I think that the program of 
the Protestant Church of today is very de- 
fective. We fail to see the essentials. 

As I have said, I have come to know scme 
of our ministers too well. One receives thir- 
ty dollars per week, reads his sermons, goes 
home—absolutely neglects his parish for 
two weeks. Of course the work is running 
down. Another is very much afflicted with 
ego—“I have done this, I have done that.” 
He meddles in the affairs of other churches 
than his own, and discredits candidates for 
prospective pastorates. And so on. Really 
I am losing faith in ministers. Why haven’t 
we a bishop, or some authority, to whom 
these ministers may be made answerable? 

He should be same one who 





would kindly show them where 





been so agreeable. But in many ¢ 
respects, his judgment and 
methods of church work are 
very poor. I am not a gcod 
judge of sermons, but his pulpit 
work is very pleasing to the 
congregation—very much liked 
by all—so I will not complain 
there. 

I foresee trouble for the man 
in the future if some changes are 
not accomplished in him some- 
how. He is living on a salary 
all toc small. That cannot con- 
tinue, for eventually he will not 
be able to exist on such slender 
means. He must have a larger 
salary—and that requires the 
ability to earn it. He must be 
equal to the demands of the 
churches which pay larger sal- 
aries. That he has a gift for 
preaching, I doubt not; but he 
must improve as a pastor. He 
must acquire better judgment in 
many matters. If he does not 
improve, he will go backward, 
lose prestige and reputation, 
and be lost tc the ministry al- 
together. 

He needs to lose the domi- 
neering spirit which is upper- 
most in his life—that desire to 
do and be all. He needs to cul- 
tivate a desire to draw out the 
talents of others, that they may 
be used in Christian service. 
Other members of the church 
must be put to work instead of 
his trying to do it all. 


Some 
Some 


Some 
Some 


Some 


Some 








May we not sum up with our introduction, 
preacher and congregation are human. 


WHY PREACHERS MOVE 


PREACHERS are human. 


Congregations are made up of human beings. 


Every preacher has peculiarities of his own. 
Every congregation has peculiarities of its own. 


preachers are high-strung and finicky. 
congregations are high-strung and finicky. 


preachers love praise, but can’t stand criticism. 
congregations love praise, but can’t stand criticism. 


preachers don't study much and soon run out of 
sermons. 
Some congregations have spiritual dyspepsia and must have 
a change of diet occasionally. 


Some preachers don’t have very much love in their nature. 
Some congregations don’t have very much love in their 
nature. 


Some preachers are rather fond of going about and telling 
of other people's faults. 
Some congregations are like billboards on which are pasted 
the little mistakes and shortcomings of their preachers. 


Some preachers have been bitten by the gypsy bug and just 
love to move. 
Some congregations are somewhat of the moving type. 


To some preachers another field looks greener. 
Some congregations think that the other minister isn't quite 
so green. 


preachers can scarcely forgive or forget. 


Some congregations can scarcely forgive or forget. 


that 


As preachers, let’s be more patient and fogiving and work a 
little 

As congregations, let us be more patient toward our minis- 
ters’ shortcomings, more forgiving, and let us work a 
little harder that together we may uphold the banner of 
Christ, that the world may be turned from darkness to 
light and the greatest desire of minister and congrega- 
tion alike shall be attained by their labors together. 

—World Evangel. 


harder. 


they are making their mistakes, 
and try to adjust matters of 
difference between pastor and 
pecple. 

I think that if the church 
pays the pastor a living wage, 
and pays it regularly, we are 
entitled to the same amount of 
service that any secular organ- 
ization would demand of its 
employees. If a business firm 
were to pay me twenty-five dol- 
lars per week, I should be ex- 
pected to be on the job for six 
days in the week for probably 
eight hcurs each day. In this 
section, the Christian churches 
are paying twenty to thirty dol- 
lars per week to their pastors. 
What service are they getting? 
I believe only one minister is 
putting in anything like all of 
his time. I cannot judge how 
much time is spent in study, but 
I do know that only the one 
above referred to is giving any 
appreciable time to pastoral 
visitation and in working a 
definite program. Yes, I know 
the churches must work, too; 
but they also must have pastors 
who can lead their activities. 

As to the general public hav- 
ing a bad opinion of ministers, 
I cannot say. I imagine that 
the attitude of by far the 
greater majority is that of in- 
difference—“don’t know the 
man, and dcen’t care.” I find that 


both 
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in the case of our own pastor those of his 
flock who know him least, and who are least 
active in the work of the church, are those 
who like him best. And those who know 
him best, and (like myself) are particular 
about the management of church affairs, 
have the most criticism to offer. Our pastor 
was not yet in the ministry when he mar- 
ried, so he must not be altogether blamed 
for what his wife is. Yet I know other min- 
isters have this same problem to face. Most 
churches demand a resident pastor; but I 
cannot help thinking that in many cases 
they would be better off if the pastor and 
family were not living among them where 
the failings of the pastor’s family are very 
apparent and thus subject to criticism. 
The “change of pastors” question is a 
serious one to me and I regard it as great 
an evil as the divorce question, in its way. 
So it is no small relief to me to have our 


pastor settled with us for what I hope will 
be a long term cf years. 

After all, I see no way out of the situation 
but to pray for my pastor. This I have 
been doing for sometime, devoting a certain 
time each day. I love the man, and do not 
want him to come to grief in his career as 
a minister. 

I must confess that my prayers fcr him 
have helped me as much, if not more, than 
himself. I began to pray rather more 
through a sense of duty, and a desire to 
avoid a catastrophe, but ncw I pray because 
I love him and sincerely wish to help him. 
I see such good results that it has strength- 
ened my faith wonderfully. 


Note: The accompanying article was written, not 
as an article for publication, but as a personal letter 
to the editor. We are printing it here only because it 
is typical of many we receive and gives a not un- 
common viewpoint of the ministry——THE EDITOR. 


The Business of Our Colleges 


That Christian Leadership May Be the Heritage of Tomorrow 


BY LELAN McREYNOLDS 


fF over the colleges of the Christian 
| Church a purpose were emblazoned, such 

could well be the capticn. What more im- 
portant purpose could any school have? 
What needs our nation, our world, and our 
entire program for Christ more than Chris- 
tian leadership? History shows that the 
most worth-while contributions tc the civili- 
zation of our land have been the result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of religious leadership. 
Surely, then, we can provide no better herit- 
age for the civilization of tomorrow than 
leaders imbued with the spirit of the Master 
Teacher. 

Our colleges are true to this purpose. 
They are furnishing the ministers, mission- 
aries, and other special religious workers of 
the denomination. More than seventy-five 
percent of our present Christian leadership 
is college-recruited. As the church constit- 
uency becomes more highly educated, and as 
God calls our older workers from the serv- 
ice which they have sc worthily rendered, 
this percentage must increase, else our task 
for Christ cannot be accomplished. It is to 
the denominational schools that we must 
look for the supplying of our needs in this 
educational growth and ministerial replace- 
ment. Where else can we look? How many 
of cur ministers and missionaries are pro- 
ducts of State universities? One denomina- 
tional authority, after an investigation, has 
found none. 

As Dr. Elmer T. Clark said of one insti- 
tution, so can it be said of most tax-sup- 
ported schools: “The University of Virginia 
is one of the cldest and best State institu- 
tions in the South, and it possesses the very 
finest cultural traditions. Yet in the past 
thirty-two years this great school produced 
only three Methodist preachers—and two of 
these were the sons of preachers who were 


stationed in the university town. In the 
same period Randclph-Macon College 
trained two hundred forty preachers.” Even 
so, our colleges are the “Randolph-Macons” 
of the Christian Church. 

These schools are equipping this leader- 
ship specifically for life service in the Chris- 
tian Church. The students are afforded the 
valuable acquaintance with former, present, 
and future denominational leaders. They 
learn to know former leaders through the 
study of the history and principles of the 
church and through the spirit of these pa- 
triarchs which pervades the atmosphere of 
our denominational schools. They have con- 
tacts with outstanding men and women of 
the denomination and with sympathetic pro- 
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WHY FISHERMEN? 


BUT yesterday the little boats 
Went chugging out to sea, 

And fishermen with tackle taut, 
In sure expectancy, 

Dropped lines beneath the crested wave, 

O, far, far out of sight; 

Then patient sat in swaying boats 

Through hours dull or bright. 


And some returned with many fish, 
And some with few to show; 
Yet with today’s faint dawn again 
All back to sea they go, 
Undaunted by a meager catch. 
O, steadfast hope have they 
Whe drop their lines beneath the waves 
And wait day after day. 


O, men of steadfast hopefulness! 
O, toilers of the deep! 
What wondrous patience ‘round your names 
The crowding years do keep! 
What courage woke with touch of grace, 
When back in Galilee 
The Lord of men chose fishermen 
For his great ministry. 
—Anna Temple. 
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fessors who believe in the Christian Church, 
who know its constituency and who have the 
highest good of its program and its student 
representatives at heart. They have inti- 
mate fellowship with other students, who 
are preparing for the mission field, the pas- 
torate, religious educational supervision, so- 
cial welfare work, and the various profes- 
sions. Such ccntacts link the different 
phases of our program with personalities 
well known and respected. Such contacts 
enrichen love for the Christian Church and 
vitalize its program. 

These valuable associations, together with 
great world movements in which students 
share, and the dreams and idealism which 
characterize college life, give vision to this 
leadership. The farseeing men and women 
who are planning the great prcgram of the 
Christian Church, who are seeking for it 
highest possible service, who are guiding 
it to strategic points of opportunity, and 
who are aligning it with potent forces 
which are forging the destinies of Chris- 
tianity, are largely college trained. It is 
this vision and idealism, intelligently direct- 
ed by proper classroom training and grcund- 
ed in full-orbed Christian character, that 
make our colleges the greatest dynamic 
agencies of the Christian Church. 


Our institutions are furnishing Christian 
leadership for public schools. Nearly half 
of the graduates of these colleges go into 
educational work. In the American system 
of secular education, Christian teachers hcld 
most strategic positions in shaping charac- 
ter aright. With a lack of wholesome home 
influence and with the Church’s failure to 
touch certain classes, the public school be- 
comes the most important factor, and some- 
times the only factcr, conducive to good 
character and citizenship. We need teach- 
ers with a knowledge of child psychology 
and educational methods, but far more do 
we need teachers with that quality which 
score cards and examination papers will not 
reveal—Christian personality, the influence 
of which permeates, in a lawful way, every 
activity of school life. There is no better 
assurance cf this type of leadership than 
teacher training in colleges where technical 
skill and Christian character are developed 
together. 

These colleges are supplying Christian 
leaders for the various professions and 
trades. In the present day when science 
and technical knowledge are developed to 
the point where our civilization could be 
wrecked overnight, it is highly important 
that we have a moral influence tc control 
the safety lever and to direct this tremen- 
dous power along constructive channels. Sci- 
ence plays an important role in our civili- 
zation, and our colleges teach it as a part 
of the Master’s program—as the revelation 
of God himself in nature. Students get one 
kind of science from a Christian teacher 
and quite another kind from an instructor 
who makes no religious profession. The 
present tendency of specialization makes it 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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The Inspiration of a Imp to the Holy Land 


A Testimony, Not a Conjecture* 


BY REV. HERBERT K. ‘ENGLAND 


ter Damascus because he wanted to go 

into Paradise but once and preferred to 
reserve that pleasure until after he was 
dead. If there should be anyone less dis- 
dainful of the thrills of a wonderland, it is 
but fair to remind him that Palestine lies 
this side of Jordan. For Palestine, with its 
witchery of loveliness and fascinating lore, 
is to sensation seekers what the emerald 
casis of Damascus is to the parched and 
thirsty desert that surges up to its gates. 

To enter the Holy Land is to salute the 
human soul in its native habitat and to find 
the Almighty at home. It is a venture not 
lightly to be undertaken, so much or else so 
little may come of it. To some it is a land 
of thorns and stones; to others, a land of 
wreaths and diadems. There are those who 
are bored with its petty dimensions, there 
are others who are born anew as its mes- 
sages to the spirit sweep in upon them. 

There is but one way to enter what, as of 
old, may still rightly be called “The Land of 
Promise.” Let him who goes searching there 
have an alert imagination, a keen sympathy, 
and all the background of information with 
which he can persuade Fortune to favor him. 
If he goes thus equipped, nothing he will 
meet will seem dull or commonplace, for his- 
tory calls from every hilltop, and the voices 
of the spirit whisper in every murmuring 
wind. 


[' is said that Mohammed would never en- 


FOUR GATES SWING OPEN 


Remarkably varied is the appeal of the 
Holy Land to those who visit it. Four 
gates swing wide to welcome you, and 
through whichever one you enter you will 
find it good. The gate of nature, the gate 
of social interest, the gate of history, and 
the gate of religion,—take which one you 
will, and what inspiration awaits you! 

The God of Nature has here uncovered 
some of his choicest handiwork. From Dan 
to Beersheba stretches a vista unforgetable 
to the lover of the broad out-of-doors. To 
the North there rises the towering Lebanon 
range, sixty-eight times referred to in the 
Old Testament. In the wintry season it 
bears aloft heavy snow blankets, which, in 
warmer days, waste and linger like glisten- 
ing ribbons in their crevassed retreats, as 
the advancing summer sun turns them to 
tearful rivulets. Here and there in secluded 
fastnesses hide a few fugitive cedars, rem- 
nants of abundant forests that once gave 
strength and grace to the palaces of Solo- 

*This article was awarded the first prize offered by 
Sir Henry Lunn for the best two articles on the above 
subject written by an American clergyman. The 
author is the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Roselle, New Jersey. The contest was conducted by 
the Church Touring Guild of New York, of which 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman is president. Ministers from 


almost every State in the Union took part in the 
contest. 


mon. To the eastward, at the southern 
terminus of a lesser range, is mighty Her- 
mon in solitary splendor, visible from wide 
horizons, and standing as a_changeless 
guard over the infant Jordan River, to which 
it gives continuous birth. 

The immortal Sea of Galilee, nestled 
among hills that rise like jealous sentinels 
on every side; the Phoenician plain, rich in 
stately palms, orange groves, lemons, al- 
monds, and interminable rows of grey olive 
trees; hillsides cultivated with laborious pa- 
tience, seared and gashed by jutting rocks 
that hold in place the soft, brown soil; while 
in every idle spot such riotous profusion of 
springtime flowers as seem for all the world 
like a scrambled rainbow, portray “the ex- 
cellency of Carmel and Sharon” which to 
Isaiah was a picture of “the glory of the 
Lord.” To complete the picture one must 
not forget many another scene of beauty 
and of boldness: the fertile plain of Es- 
draelon; the rugged land of Benjamin; the 
rock ribs of Judah, falling in precipitous de- 
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HAPPINESS AND FAITH 
TALK happiness. 


The world is sad enough 

Without your woe. No path is wholly 
rough. 

Look for the places that are smooth and 
clear, 

And speak of them to rest the weary ear 

Of earth; so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of mortal discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence, all your thoughts till faith shall 
come. 

No one will grieve because your lips are 


dumb. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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cline to the bare plain of the Dead Sea, 
where, thirteen hundred feet below sea level, 
the melancholy town of modern Jericho 
keeps its dispirited vigil over the relics of 
ancient greatness. 


THE ANCESTRAL HII.1.sS 


Equally fascinating are they who live 
among these ancestral hills. In them you 
see the inevitable ethnic medley of people 
who dwell at the crossroads of the world. 
Over such ancient camel paths as wind 
along the shores of Phoenicia, or crawl un- 
certainly over the Plain of Dothan, there 
have gone for almost countless centuries the 
caravans of war and trade. Like tireless 
shuttles have they woven on this web the 
fabrics of ancient empires, leaving on the 
people who have dwelt here the patterns of 
the races of the world. 

Here, too, one may behold customs long 
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since grown static, as if unconscious of the 
flight of centuries—women grinding meal 
for the day under the rude millstone; maid- 
ens bearing heavy waterjars upon their 
heads; the family wash beaten white upon 
the stones of running brooks; grain win- 
nowed by the wind; lambs carried-at the end 
of the day in shepherds’ arms; black tents, 
the homes of black-haired Bedouins; patient 
asses with loads bigger than themselves; 
disdainful camels swinging along under bur- 
dens as varied as the wishes and wants of 
mankind. Along the way are husbandmen 
pruning their orchards, and men and women 
tilling their fields with ancient implements. 

You begin to imagine that you are living 
in the days of Ruth and Boaz, when sud- 
denly you are brought to time by the chug- 
chug of a tractor plough or a disgruntled 
and exiled Buick puffing along its complain- 
ing way. For modern life is breaking 
through the crust of the ages, whether for 
weal or for woe it will take more than a 
mere traveler to say. 


WORKING OUT MANDATE POLICIES 

But the social interest of these varied 
people goes deeper than the consideration of 
their daily customs. Two great European 
nations in the Holy Land are working out 
their mandate policies, of which the British 
at least presents elements of outstanding 
progressiveness. Good roads are binding the 
country together. The security of well 
patroled highways stimulates travel. Sani- 
tation and hygiene are lessening the burden 
of disease. Public education is giving the 
children a chance to learn the fundamentals 
of good living. The restraint of racial 
friction by the strong hand of equity and 
fairness is a blessing to all classes. These 
and other evidences of a new day in Pales- 
tine one notes with grateful appreciation. 

They seem to be a tactful apology for 
the ruin and detritus of the war that still 
obtrude, wrecked houses, abandoned re- 
doubts, rolls of rusted barbed wire, over- 
turned lorries by the roadside, and white- 
crossed graves that recall the price of liber- 
ation from the Turk. 

Interesting as Palestine may be from 
other points of view, it is when a person 
enters by the gate of history that he is 
really overwhelmed by the profusion of 
riches. More history has been forgotten in 
this part of the world than was ever enacted 
in many a more pretentious land. When- 
ever was Palestine not contemporary with 
the world’s disorders? What ambitious 
dynasty has not used this threshing floor on 
which to flail out the harvests of its spoils 
and power? Here, surely, one’s “tread is on 
an empire’s dust.” Here conquerors have 
ever been at home. Joshua sweeps out of 
the wilderness to the east with a consuming 
mandate of “Thus saith the Lord.” David 
wrings tribute from his hostile neighbors to 
build his nation’s capital. Shishak, Senna- 
cherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Anti- 
ochus, Titus, Godfrey of Bouillon, Saladin, 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


They are all the work of skillful men.— 


Jer. 10:9. 
& 


Jeremiah uses this phrase in one of his 
moments of prayer. He speaks of the sil- 
ver beaten into plates brought from Tar- 
shish, of gold from Uphaz from the hands of 
artificers and goldsmiths, and of dye stuffs 
used for clothing. Honorable recognition 
is given these as products of skillful men. 
While he attributes to God even greater 
achievements, we can be happy in the esti- 
mate the prophet places on the articles of 
value of which he speaks. One feels, while 
reading the lines that the prophet would ad- 
mit that the most valuable thing about these 
articles is the invested life that they repre- 
sent. He writes with a different purpose, 
it is true; but the difference is not in con- 
trast with our suggestion here. 


Almost everything that is about us re- 
flects that work of skillful men. Nothing 
in the market place but what is a positive 
witness to this fact. The hands of the artifi- 
cers are still evident in the gold and silver 
and all other metals used for decorative and 
ornamental purposes. Clothing, foodstuffs, 
other commodities you care to think of are 
available because some have worked to 
make these things possible for the market. 

If one wants to think of the conveniences 
that are available for most of us today, the 
same great facts are evident. Some have 
worked, and frequently it has been hun- 
dreds that have worked to make any of 
these fortunes possible. The lights that we 
now have by turning a switch mean that 
several kinds of skilled men and women 
have been, and are, at work that these priv- 
ileges can be had. Musical instruments, ar- 
ticles of furniture, pictures and paintings 
found in our homes mean that the efforts 
of men and women of genius have been 
spent for the comfort and enrichment of our 
lives. 


And before these lines appear for readers 
there will be many who will have worked in 
ways in which they have been especially 
trained and taught in order that a printed 
page may reach many lives and homes. And 
after the printers, the pressmen—and others 
involved in the process—are through, then 
must come other hands and minds in the 
channels of mailing, carrying, and deliver- 
ing, before this meditation becomes avail- 
able for those who give it consideration. 


oO 
“Work for some good, be it ever so lowly.” 


2) 


There have been a good many favorable 
changes of attitude toward the various lines 
of the world’s work. New appreciations 
are coming every day. There were at one 
time several lines of service that were looked 
upon as of very ordinary social rating. 





That has changed in a great many ways to- 
day. 

For instance, there was a time when the 
word “farmer” suggested even to the rural 
dweller himself a rather common position. 
Not so today save in a few sections where 
changes work slowly or where there is no 
possibility for the tiller of the soil to get 
his mérited recognition and reward. For 
we live because the farmer sows and reaps 
and sells! 

There was a time when railroad men 
would speak rather self-consciously about 
“the railroader.” It may be that there was 
a time when men in this line of work did 
not represent what that work stands for to- 
day. Before protective legislation was 
passed, the hours of the men were extremely 
long in frequent instances, there were irreg- 
ular times of employment, and much time 
necessarily spent away from home. It is 
possible that these conditions tended to ap- 
peal to some who were not socially regular 
in their living, or to some who became irreg- 
ular after they were at their tasks. 

But the railroader is not that kind of a 
man today. If we travel on the road at all, 
we trust our lives to these men. Processes 
have been developed so that men of charac- 
ter qualifications and at least ordinary so- 
cial stability are selected. Few railroaders 
would call themselves saints. But there are 
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There is grace enough for thousands 
Of new worlds as great as this; 
There is room for fresh creations 
In that upper world of bliss; 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 
And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own. 

If our love were but more simple. 
We should take him at his word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 

In the sweetness of our Lord. 


—Frederick W. Faber. 
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several economic and industrial problems 
that involve their comfort and social rights. 
But such a worker is an honored worker 
today. He, too, is of the skilled men of 
whom prophets may speak. Should there 
be any reader that may question the eco- 
nomic importance of such a worker, let the 
question of our exchange and transporta- 
tion be thought on for a few moments. 
For we live because these also work! 


oO 


The more we appreciate the work of var- 
ious types of people the more does human 
brotherhood become possible. The milk 
man who comes to my door each morning 
has my life in his hands. To a certain ex- 
tent— if net a very great extent—the man 
who sells the raw milk to my dairy man 
also has my life in his hands. 


825 


And we must trust the integrity of the 
maker of the automobile in which we ride. 
The merchantman who sells our meats and 
other foodstuffs could easily take away 
health or life if he would. Yet there are 
remarkably few instances where lives are 
lost because of the carelessness or the in- 
competence of such workers. These are 
skilled men! 


Why should they not be thought of as hu- 
man brothers? Why is not their interest our 
interest? For there is no personal interest 
where wide brotherhoods are not involved. 


We can be glad, also, that this brother- 
hood is being felt more and more among the 
workers themselves. At first workers were 
blind competitors. Gradually there was fel- 
low feeling that developed among them. 
Guilds and trade unions developed. Out of 
these grew great federations and affiliations. 
In some instances there have been serious 
efforts to unite the interests of the owner 
and the worker in many of the commercial 
enterprises of our times. A few months 
ago I listened eagerly to a discussion among 
prominent platform people on the question 
vf the consistency of being aligned with the 
American Federation of Labor. Some think 
that this year it will be actually affected. 
To some this may mean danger and men- 
ace; to others it means an enlarged frater- 
nity and a better adjustment for service. 


Oo 


This is the gospel of labor, ring it, ye bells 
of the kirk— 

The Lord of Love come down from above to 
live with the men who work; 

This is the rose that he planted, here in the 
thorn-cursed soil— 

Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the 
blessing of earth is toil. 

—Van Dyke. 
o 


Much of the work of the world has been 
perilous; some of it is yet. Fortunately, 
better means of safety are being developed. 

Much of the work of the world has not 
been rewarding enough to the worker for 
him to find many satisfactions in life. Some 
honorable and necessary work today is 
poorly paid. Fortunately better understand- 
ings of living conditions are being urged. 

Sometimes it seems that the machine is 
about to take work from the worker; but 
fortunately there are better adjustments 
made possible for people every day. 

That means something of new promise! 
May we not still hope that out of a brother- 
hood of skilled men and women there may 
come nearer approaches to the brotherhood 
of the world? 

oO 


“The work of our hands, establish thou it.” 


o 


We thank thee, O God, for the workers 
of the world. We are thankful for the work 
they do. Make us eager for our own tasks. 
Let our happiness be found in needed 
achievement. And let our fellowshins ex- 
pand until they include all who contribute 
to human well-being. May thy hand appear 
in our labor, and thy spirit enlighten us in 
all of our endeavors. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Getting Ready for November and December 


T will take time to get ready if you expect 
to accomplish much from your steward- 
ship campaign during those two months. 
Your plans shauld all be outlined at least 
by this time so as to start in in a real worth- 
while way on November 1. Have you de- 
cided on the stewardship textbcoks you will 
use for the different classes according to 
ages? Have your teachers been appointed 
yet, and are they thoroughly preparing 
themselves on the texts to be used? Have 
you planned for a series of sermons that 
will arouse and enlist your people? Are you 
working cn your charts, and have you se- 
cured your mottoes to teach through the eye 
as well as the ear? Are you planning for 
an intensive Reading Contest? Are you 
thinking of a Stewardship Essay Contest 
among your young people of high schocl 
age? Are you planning to get to the very 
root of the subject through a definite Bible 
study course? This definite church program 
period of the Christian Church is for a real 
study cf Christian stewardship apart from 
raising money. Have you appointed a 
strong and wise committee to make a survey 
of the present financial methods in your 
church and report to the church any im- 
provements that will help? 

It is our desire to make suggestions, coun- 
sel with you, and help in any way possible. 
We are here to serve. 

Rev. E. A. Watkins, D. D., Urbana, Illi- 
nois, president of the Central Illinois Con- 
ference, has been calling the attention of the 
churches and workers of that conference to 
the values and importance of tithing. He 
has written personal letters to the confer- 
ence Cfficials and other leaders, stressing the 
importance of our churches becoming tith- 
ing churches. He is sending a letter to the 
churches themselves urging them to become 
tithing churches. He backs it up by asking 
his own church to become such, just as Dr. 
L. E. Smith is doing at Christian Temple, 
Norfolk, Virginia. This conference is giv- 
ing one whole section cf the conference ses- 
sion to stewardship. The spiritual tone of 
any church that adopts a general tithing 
policy will be increased even more than its 
financial tone. 

Numerous Calls 

SOMETIMES we hear persons speaking of 

the “numerous” calls for funds in their 
churches. There may be such cases, but if 
there are, they are almost always because 
cf an incomplete and insufficient budget. 
There is a tendency to cut the budget to the 
minimum in some churches so that the 
amount asked will seldom meet the actual 
need. Then there will result constantly 
small deficits. The incomplete and insuffi- 
cient budget nearly always comes from lack 


of care in making it out. Then some 
churches never quite raise their budget, and 
that always brings an annual deficit. Usu- 
ally the full budget is not quite reached be- 
cause of neglect in training the canvassers. 
There seldom need be any failure in suffi- 
cient funds when the canvassers are prop- 
erly trained. Again the “numerous” calls 
are because of lack of care in making the 
budget and in the training cf canvassers. 
Watch these two points in your planning for 
your every-member canvass and avoid diffi- 
culties. 


THE Western Indiana Conference, Mr. W. 

H. Johnson president, has planned for 
five stewardship periods during its session 
at Manson, August 31 to September 3. 


The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


‘THE final proof of the Convention pro- 

gram went tc the printer this morning, 
August 20, and will appear in The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty at the earliest possible 
time. Copies of the completed program will 
be mailed to those whose names are on it, 
as soon as they are printed and bound. It 
is really a book, and should be carefully pre- 
served by those to whom they are mailed, 
and by thcse who receive them at the Con- 
vention. 


On to Urbana is now the denominational 
slogan, and must be, until the General Con- 
vention assembles there October 20, 1926, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The church 
building has been redecorated, at a cost of 
about two thousand decllars, in order that 
the Convention folks might be pleased with 
their physical surroundings, and many other 
things are being done to make the General 
Convention of the Christian Church a real 
delight to those who attend, and a pleasure 
to the local community. 


EAR in mind that the Urbana Church is 

under obligation only to accredited mem- 
bers of the Conventicn. An accredited mem- 
ber is one whc holds a certificate from the 
local conference from which he comes, and 
those who are members by constitutional 
provisions. The membership of the Conven- 
tion is defined by the constitution as follows: 


The membership of this Convention shall be as 
follows: 

First, Presidents or principals of institutions of 
learning endorsed by the Convention or recognized as 
co-operating with it. 

Second, Presidents of conferences, State associa- 
tions, and district conventions auxiliary to the Con- 
vention or co-operating with it; the officers and 
trustees of The Christian Publishing Association ; the 
editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty; and the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Mission Board of the Christian 
Church. 

Third, Each local conference, except those of the 
Southern Christian Convention, which is itself so en- 
titled, may be represented by one minister and one 
layman for each seven hundred members or major 
fraction thereof, provided that no conference shall be 
deprived of representation by one minister and one 
layman in addition to its president. 

Fourth, The officers of this Convention, and the 
members of the boards of Missions, Christian Educa- 
tion, Publications, and Evangelism and Life-work 
Recruits hereinafter provided for, shall be members 
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of the Convention until the close of the quadrennial 
session following their election. 

HOSE wishing hotel accommodations may 

secure such at the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, 
one of the first-class hotels of the State, pro- 
vided they apply for their reservations in 
due time. The Conventicn occurs between 
two important foct ball games, when the 
hotels are overcrowded. The rates are $2.00 
per day for a room without bath, and occu- 
pied by one person, and $2.50 per day for 
room with bath, and occupied by one perscn, 
or $4.00 per day when occupied by two. A 
proportionate reduction will be made to 
those who wish rooms without bath, when 
occupied by two persons. Those wishing such 
acccmmodations had better make their res- 
ervations at once, 

It will be well for all of us to keep in 
mind that to entertain the General Conven- 
tion means a heavy expense to the local 
church, and much added care, and many ad- 
ditional burdens to the homes of the com- 
munity, and that this year especially “The 
Twin Cities’—Urbana and Champaign— 
are, in common with many other cities, pass- 
ing through a sericus industrial and finan- 
cial crisis, which means that men are unem- 
ployed, and that the expense they so will- 
ingly bear, should be made as light as pos- 
sible, consistent with the character of the 
Convention. The Urbana folks will not stop 
short of their best, which means much, but 
they should not be asked to bear a single 
unnecessary burden. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Magnify the Ordination Service 
UITE frequently during our conference 
sessions some one is ordained to the min- 

istry. Such an event is worthy cf a larger 
place in our thought than is often given to 
it at the time. The ordaining committee has 
no time for preparation and the ordination 
service lacks that dignity and impressive- 
ness that should characterize it. The prob- 
abilities are that the candidate feels within 
his heart the significance of the occasion, 
for when one enters intc the ministry he 
identifies himself with the needs, deepest 
wants, hungerings, and sorrows of the 
world; and there is no other place one can 
occupy so fraught with gracious opportuni- 
ties for his own improvement and the bet- 
terment of humankind, but those who have 
the service in charge do not have time to 
prepare properly to emphasize the great- 
ness of the occasion. Too often it is a kind 
of pick-up affair. 

We would suggest that where there are 
candidates to be ordained that preparation 
be made weeks ahead, and a time given on 
the prcgram when this event will stand out 
prominently and the service be so conducted 
that it will have due effect, not only on the 
candidate, but on all who witness the cere- 
mony. The public ordination of every can- 
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didate should be an inspiration to every 
young person present to want to find his 
place in Gcd’s universe, if not in the min- 
istry or missionary activities, then in some 
other God-given place of opportunity. 

Doctor Burnett has furnished for us a 
fine program for ordination purposes, free 
of cost. ‘These may be had by any confer- 
ence cr committee desiring to ordain can- 
didates for the ministry. Send for a suffi- 
cient number for your congregation at your 
next ordination service. You may get them 
from the Department of Evangelism and 
Life Service, Room 501, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Just a Hint 

WE are grateful for the assistance that 

has been given by some of our local so- 
cieties in sending ‘work bags” to Porto 
Rico for the girls to use in connection with 
the industrial work there. We want to re- 
mind you that it was the wish of Miss Wil- 
liams that a thimble and needles accompany 
each bag, and I suspect that a spool of 
thread would not come amiss. It is difficult 
to procure these articles in Porto Rico, so 
I am informed by Mrs. Martin whe spent 
some time working on the Island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton, who are now in the 
industrial work in Porto Rico, have men- 
tioned some of the materials needed in their 
work as follows: 

Picture post cards, with plain white 
paper pasted over the correspondence. 
These are used for Scripture verses. 

Beginners and Primary Sunday-school 
papers and lesson cards. 

Small suits and dresses for children. 

Then, too, we can help the work along 
by helping to dispose of the products of the 
industrial work—the head necklaces and 
handkerchiefs and other things. 

Write to Mrs. B. W. Morton, Santa Isa- 
bel, Porto Rico, fcr information. 


A Message 

E know that our workers are always 

glad to have word from Mrs. Emily K. 
Bishop. We had a good letter from her a 
few days ago, in which she says that she 
is in fairly good health for one of her age. 
She takes a rest each day, does some writ- 
ing of letters, but it tires her greatly to 
write. Mrs. Bishop enjoys The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty and thinks often of the 
friends with whom she worked so long. She 
sends a gift to the mission cause. 


Let Down Your Nets 
Launch out into the deep, 
The awful depths of a world’s despair; 
Hearts that are breaking and eyes that 
weep, 
Sorrow and rvin and death are there, 
And the sea is wide and the pitiless tide 
Bears on its bosom—away, 
Beauty and youth in relentless ruth 
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To its dark abyss for aye—for aye, 
But the Master’s voice comes over the sea, 
“Let down your nets for a draught for me!” 
He stands in our midst on our wreck-strewn 

strand, 
And sweet and royal is his command. 
His pleading call is to each—to all: 
And whenever the royal call is heard, 
There hang the nets of the royal Word. 
Trust to the nets and not to your skill, 
Trust to the royal Master’s will! 
Let down your nets each day, each hour, 
For the word of a King is a word of power. 
And the King’s own voice comes over the 
sea, 
“Let down your nets for a draught for me!” 
—London Presbyterian. 


SAHIB, teach me geography,” said a native 
_ Christian preacher, forty-five years old, 
who could not read or write. 
“Why do you want to learn geography?” 
“Your Honor, I want to know geography 
that I may learn the names of more places 
to pray for.” 
Good Advice 
WHEN you goes lookin’ foh some one to 
help you decide sumpin’,” said Uncte 
Eben, “remember dat it takes ’most as much 
smahtness to pick out reliable advice as it 
would to make up yoh own mind.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 








Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





HE secretary of Young People’s Werk of 

the Department of Christian Education 
has had splendid reports of young people’s 
meetings held in connection with annual 
conference sessions in various sections of 
the church. The Ohio Central Conference 
young people held a rally at Mt. Sterling 
with Frank Wright, president cf the North- 
western Ohio Congress, as the sneaker. 
Plans were made for organizing a Congress, 
and a meeting of representative yourg peo- 
ple from all churches of the conference has 


‘been called for Saturday, September 11, at - 


Columbus, to form their organization under 
the leadership of Rev. C. F. Baldwin, who 
is the Secretary of Christian Education of 
that conference. 

Miss Mabel Casad reports a_ splendid 
young people’s rally at Burrows Church in 
Northwestern Indiana, with Miss Grace 
Chopson, one of the counselors of the Eel 
River young people, as the speaker of the 
evening, and a large number of young peo- 
ple contributing to the program. 

Eel River young people held four district 
meetings in August, and have charge of one 
full day of the program of the annual con- 
ference at Winona Lake. 

Southern Ohio young people, under the 
leadership of Miss Lucille Conner, cele- 
brated their first birthday in a rally at 
Hamersville, in connection with an institute 
of Scuthern Ohio churches, by re-electing 
Miss Lucille president, and sending in the 
money which they had pledged to furnish 
a room at Franklinton. 

At the Morning Star Church, Northwest- 
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ern Kansas Conference, a Young People’s 
Congress was formed with the following of- 
ficers: President, Wilbur Hatcher, of Oro- 
noque; Vice-president, Alpharetta Whitney, 
cf Almena; Secretary, Marvin Huff, of 
Palmer College; Assistant, Eva Saltzman, 
of Dellvale; and Treasurer, Clarence Colip, 
of Almena. Counselors for the new organi- 
zation are Ray Davis, of Oronoque, and 
Mrs. Clarence Goldsby, of Dellvale. This is 
the second Young People’s Congress tc be 
organized west of the Mississippi. The oth- 
er is in the Northern Kansas and Nebraska 
Conference, and under the leadership of the 
president, Miss Vida Strange, and the coun- 
selor, Mr. Clyde Maase, these young people 
had charge of two sessions of the ccnference 
at Red Cloud, Nebraska, the last week in 
August. 

At Craigville, Massachusetts, the New 
England young people formed a temporary 
organization, and the officers are at work 
planning for a fall rally at Amesbury, 
Massachusetts. Miss Ruth Rodan is secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Earl Dudley, president of Eastern In- 
diana young people, and Mr. Jchn Rauch, 
president of Miami Ohio, are working with 
their district officers for rallies in all dis- 
tricts within their bounds during Septem- 
ber, to start work on the splendid goals 
these groups have before them for the com- 
ing year. Young people of other secticns 
are working just as faithfully and well, and 
in local churches as well as in their confer- 
ence work. 

At Urbana 


N Saturday afternoon, October 28, the 

young people’s rally of the General Con- 
vention will be held. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for a program that afternoon tc 
which young people from all sections of 
the church will contribute. Dr. Alva M. 
Kerr, editor of The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty, has consented to make the closing ad- 
dress of the afternoon. A sccial hour is 
planned, with supper together, before the 
young people in a body march to the Con- 
vention Church to join in the evening ses- 
sion. 


The Mother Heart 


HERE have I come from, and where did 
you pick me up?” the baby asked its 
mother. 

She answered, half crying, half laughing, 
and clasping the baby to her breast: “You 
were hidden in my heart as it$ desire, my 
darling. 

“You were in the dolls of my childhood’s 
games, and when with clay I made the im- 
age of my god every morning, I made and 
unmade you then. 

“You were enshrined with cur household 
deity; in his worship I worshiped you. 

“In all my hopes and my loves, in my 
life, in the life of my mother, you have 
lived. 

“In the lap of the deathless Spirit who 
rules our home you have been nursed for 
ages.”—Robindranath Tagore. 
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Gifts for the Tabernacle 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 12, 1926 
Exodus 35: 4-36: 7 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Honor Jehovah with thy 
substance. and with the first fruits of all 
thine increase.—Proverbs 3:9. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 
6—Gift for the 
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AN ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Quiet Music. 

Silent Prayer. 

2 Cor. 9:6-8—Read or quoted by the super- 
intendent (Moffatt’s Translation, if pos- 
sible). 

Hymn—"‘Master, No Offering Costly and 
Sweet,"’ No. 195 in “Worship and Song.’ 


Prayer—By stewardship secretary, or finan- 
cial secretary, of the church. Thanks for 
money and its possibilities, and for the 
privilege of using it to help God in his 
world work, and prayer for grace to give 
wisely and cheerfully. 

Hymn—"‘Love Thyself Last,” No. 193 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Exodus 35:20-29—Read by the pastor. 

Secretary—Our givings now and a year ago 
and ten years ago. 

Superintendent—Appeal for tithers and reg- 
ular contributors to all God's work. 


Hymn—"‘I Would be True,” page 18 in 
“Orders of Worship.” 


Lesson Study. 


Take an Offering Unto Jehovah 


T would mean so much in all our giving, 
and raise it from the mean, sordid thing 
it often is in the minds of many, if we could 
always think of giving as an offering unto 
Jehovah—not to the preacher, not for fuel 
and light and janitor, not for missions, not 
for education, but for Jehovah. Then our 
giving would be as much worship as our 
singing and our praying. We should be very 
careful in the heading of all our church 
subscription lists. How do you like this: 


I promise to give 
....Weekly ....Monthly ....Quarterly for the carry- 
ing on of God’s work in econneetion with Washing- 
ton Second Christian Church? 


A Willing Heart 


This idea is repeated several times in the 
account of the giving for the tabernacle— 
a willing heart, or a stirred heart. This is 
the secret of effective and joyous giving. 


So we should do everything we can to culti- 
vate in ourselves and others this willing 
heart. Emotion has its place, but its effects 
are temporary, and the reactions are dan- 
gerous. If you are a tither, you have a 
portion set aside for God’s work, and so as 
you are administering his instead of giving 
your own, giving loses its dread and becomes 
free and careful and joyous. Then in 
preparing our budgets very great care 
should be taken to make them plain and to 
make them appealing. The value of the 


every-member canvass is that they can be. 


talked about and explained. When I know 
the significance of building that church in 
that city, or supporting that work in Japan, 
or training that worker to understand little 
children, I shall give willingly. 


Let Every Wise-hearted .... Make 


The women spun and the men constructed. 
Thus they were putting their strength, their 
heartbeat, their respiration, their blood 
cell, nerve cell into their-gifts; and that is 
fine, for it has the same wondrous quality of 
a mother’s love for her child. But really all 
money giving has the same things in it. We 
have put our body, brain, and soul’s best 
into the earning of that money, and when 
we give it we are giving our “flesh to eat’ 
and our “blood to drink.” Giving is awfully 
sacred, and splendidly divine. 


Everyone—Men and Women 


The tabernacle would belong to every 
Israelite young and old, for they had all in- 
vested in it. But the work of your church 
and denomination does not mean much to 
your boy or girl, if you do all the giving for 
it. The work in Porto Rico will not mean 
much to your son until he himself invests 
in it. So as preachers and teachers and 
particularly as parents we should teach giv- 
ing and train in giving, both by precept and 
practice, just the same as we would walk- 
ing or talking or praying or anything else 
that has to be taught. So our children 
should be taught to give of their earnings 
and allowances that they may give of their 
very own and of that which costs them 
something. 


Beauty of Tabernacle and Its Equipment 


Ugliness is not necessarily either worship- 
ful or godly. Some religions have awful 
images; the uglier, the better apparently. 
But the religion of Jehovah and his Christ 
does not suggest that. Ugly and unbecom- 
ing wearing apparel is no more like God or 
no more godly than the sheer or gaudy. The 
sky and flower and the laugh and call of a 
little child are beautiful. But there is also 
a utility in God’s beautiful things. So our 
church buildings should be beautifully wor- 
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shipful but splendidly useful. A bare, cheer- 
less church is no more like God than a long- 
faced man or a drab woman. But neither 
also is a gaudy church, nor a vulgarly ex- 
pensive one. 


So the People Were Restrained From Giving 


Scme people in North America have ac- 
tually used it as an excuse for not going to 
church that there was so much begging go- 
ing on there, or that the preacher was such 
a beggar. It would have been just as rea- 
sonable for them to say that they did not go 
because there was so much singing or pray- 
ing going on, or that the preacher was all 
the time urging the people to pray or join 
in the singing. But what a difference here! 
They gave so cheerfully and so heartily that 
they had to be told to quit. Were people 
more enthusiastic in their giving before the 
great gift of Jesus than they are now? Are 
you as a Christian more willing to give than 
the Jew for his worship, or the Mormon 
for his belief, or the Adventist for his faith? 
The world will soon know about Jesus when 
his followers give so that they have to be 
restrained. 


Little Kindnesses 


W E are so fond of big things. We love the 

big mountains, the deep canons, the 
broad prairie. Big things appeal to most 
every one. This is so general that we for- 
get that the big things are made up of 
small things. No matter how large the 
mountain, it is made up of small particles. 

We are so charmed by the big deeds of 
kindness that we are prone not to take prop- 
er acccunt of the little ones. 

Because there are so many more of them, 
the little deeds of kindness will be more to 
our credit than the large ones. This is as it 
should be as these things are reckoned by 
our Heavenly Father. It is possible for 
each of us to do a multitude of little kind- 
nesses to every oppcrtunity which we have 
for doing a large kindness. These little ones 
are the ones that count. 

If we do not get in the habit of doing the 
little ones we will not be prepared nor in the 
spirit to do the large ones when the oppor- 
tunity comes. 

Life is swiftly fleeting past. We come this 
way but once. When an opportunity to do 
a little kind deed comes to us remember it 
will never come again. We must do it upon 
its arrival or never. 

The jewel of kind deeds in the lives of 
each of us shines with a luster more valu- 
able than that of diamond and other 
precicus stones upon our rings. 

Every Christian’s life is a casket contain- 
ing jewels of kind deeds and loving acts, 
ever bright, and ever beautiful. World 
Evangel. 

0 


What moments can we not all remember 
in our lives when it would have been so much 
wittier and wiser to say and do nothing.— 
Thackeray. 
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What Is the Church and What Should It Be Doing? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 12, 1926 
Eph. 2: 17-22; Matt. 28: 16-20 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


VOLUNTEERS-DRAFTED-SLACKERS 

At this meeting the leader had placed on the black- 
board the words, ‘‘Volunteers,” ‘“Drafted,’’ ‘‘Slackers.”’ 
As each member entered the room he was given a 
slip of paper containing a number. After the opening 
exercises a stated time was given in which those who 
cared to take part voluntarily could do so. As each 
responded he gave his number, and this was placed 
by a teller on the blackboard under the first column. 
Then the numbers of those who did not respond volun- 
tarily were called, and as each participated his num- 
ber was placed under the word “Drafted,” in the 
second column. Those who did not respond at all 
when their names were called were written down in 
the “Slacker” column.—Mrs.. Bertha E. Townsend, 
in C. E. World. 

Suggested Hymns: “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken; “The Church’s One Foundation; “Ye 
Christian Heralds, Go, Proclaim;’ ‘Pleasant Are 
Thy Courts Above;” “O Where Are Kings and Em- 
pires Now?” “Lord Jesus Christ! for Love of Thee ;” 
“Lead on O King, Eternal;” “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 

PH. 2:19. ‘“‘Now therefore ye are no 

more strangers and foreigners, but fel- 
low-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.”” The Church is a great 
spiritual brotherhood. The greatest fra- 
ternity in the world is the Church of Jesus 
Christ. There is no fellowship quite so 
sweet as the fellowship that exists between 
members of the household of God. No fel- 


lowship that is on so high a plane as that 
fellowship of the Spirit on the plane of the 


infinities. EXDvery Endeavorer who has had 
the privilege of attending one of the great 
Christian Endeavor Conventions has had a 
glorious taste of that divinely precious fel- 
lowship. Well, Jesus intends that the fel- 
lowship in our own little society shall be 
of the very same kind; and it is, where the 
Spirit of Jesus reigns. 

Vs. 20-22. “An holy temple in the Lord.” 
The body of true believers in Jesus Christ 
is a temple in which God is pleased to 
dwell. Note this says, “An holy temple.” 
We ought to see to it that nothing which we 
can prevent should ever enter in to defile 
this temple. A very few times in my life I 
have seen men smoke in the material house 
of God; but it always gave me a distinct 
shock, and somehow I could not help feeling 
that the one who thus smoked or chewed 
tobacco in the house of God was sadly lack- 
ing in reverence. But after all, Endeavorers, 
the material building is not nearly so truly 
the temple of God, as are these bodies of 
ours. Are you keeping them clean from 
defilement by tobacco? Impure thoughts— 
how they seek to creep into the mind and 
defile this part of the temple of God. We 
need to keep very close to God and ask him 
to abide in our minds and hearts in order 
that we may keep this temple pure from 
the defiling influence of impure and unclean 
thinking. 

The Church Is the body of Christ. “Now 
ye are the body of Christ” (1 Cor. 12:27). 


If we are the body of Christ, and the Bible 
says we are, ought we to take into this body 
anything. that Christ would not take in? 
Ought we to take this body anywhere Christ 
would not go? Ought we to use this body 
in any way that Christ would not use his 
physical body? In fact, ought we not to 
seek to do with our bodies the things that 
Jesus would do with his body? If we would 
ask ourselves these questions, it would help 
us solve many doubtful questions in our 
Christian experience. 

What is a body for? It is the only me- 
dium by means of which the head expresses 
itself. Deprive a man of a body and he 
would be unable to express himself in any 
way. Christ has chosen the Church, his 
body, as the medium through which he de- 
signs to express himself to the world. Are 
we letting him use us as he would to ex- 
press his will to a lost world? 

The Church Is a Garden. “You are God’s 
field to be planted” (1 Cor. 3:9, Moffatt). 
The Church is a flower garden in which all 
the flowers of grace are to grow and bloom, 
shedding fragrance and beauty everywhere 
in this suffering, sorrowing, sinning world. 
No weeds should be allowed to flourish there. 

The Church Is a Field, God’s Field, to be 
Planted. A fruit garden to produce the 
delicious fruit of the Spirit as listed in 
Galatians 5:22-28. It is a field for the pro- 
ducing of the spiritual provision to relieve 
the hunger of a spiritually famished world. 
Is it doing this? If not, what hinders it 
from thus fulfilling its mission to the world? 

The Church Is a Family. “Of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 
(Eph. 3:5). If the Church is God’s family, 
as we are taught here that it is, what love, 
and kindliness, and charity, and helpful- 
ness there ought to be in the Church among 
its members. Surely in such a family there 
ought not to be any quarreling, or backbit- 
ing, or unkindness; but instead peace, and 
helpfulness, and blessing. This is what Je- 
sus intended it should be like. Do you mani- 
fest that spirit among your fellow-members 
of the family of God? 

The Church Is to Shine in the World. 
“Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world.” “Among whom you shine like stars 
in a dark world (Phil. 2:15, Moffatt). How 
wonderful are the stars in the heavens at 
night. What comfort they give in a night 
that would otherwise be dark and gloomy. 
How they cheer the heart of the mariner 
sailing over the unknown sea; they are his 
guides, his true pilots. So God intends that 
his Church shall be the true pilot and guide 
of a world which without the Church, and 
the truth it proclaims, are in awful moral 


,and spiritual darkness. 
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The Church should 
be able to furnish light for every problem 
and question that perplexes mankind. To 
what extent are we responsible that it does 
not? 

The Church Is to Pray. “They lifted up 
their voice to God with one accord. . . . And 
when they had prayed, the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they spake the Word of God with bold- 
ness” (Acts 4:23-31). A praying Church is 
a powerful Church. A prayerless Church is 
a poor, weak Church. What the Church 
needs today more than anything else is the 
power of the Holy Spirit working through 
her to the accomplishment of her God-given 
task. Will you by your prayers help to 
make her the powerful agent God intended 
her to be? 

The Church Is to Care for Souls. “Feed 
the flock of God.” There is a work that the 
Church is to do for the bodies of men; but 
its first and highest and most important 
work is caring for the souls of men. The 
bodies of men are important, but they are 
to crumble back to dust after a few years; 
while the souls of men are immortal and 
will go on diseased, suffering, sinning, add- 
ing to their own weight of misery and 
wretchedness through the endless eternities 
unless they are saved by the power of Je- 
sus through faith in his name. 

The Church Is to Teach. 

“Teach all nations . . . Teaching them to 
observe all things whatever I have com- 
manded you” (Matt. 28:19-20). Here is the 
great teaching commission of the Church. 
She must not fail here or she will miserably 
fail in her other work. The Church must 
teach the things Jesus commanded—the 
things we find commanded by him in the 
Bible. We need Bible teachers today; men 
and women who can truly teach the great 
truths of the Bible and draw therefrom 
lessons that will help us solve the problems 
of our complex, intricate life and age. 


To Illustrate 


In the Boston Public Library there were 

alcoves filled with wooden blocks shaped like 
books with a strip of imitation leather 
labeled, “Nothing Within.” Are there nct 
churches, which have an outward Christian 
appearance, but which God must label, 
“Nothing Within”? 
‘ Dr. Henry C. Swentzel says: “There is 
imminent danger of Christian institutional- 
ism being substituted for real religion. In 
these days it ought not to be necessary for 
persons to go to church to obtain social ad- 
vantages. The purpose of the Church is to 
present Jesus Christ to the thought, heart, 
and conscience of the people. Churches are 
not social or matrimonial agencies, but re- 
ligious institutions. The sooner Christian 
persons recognize the divine mission of the 
Church, the better it will be for both Church 
and the people.—Farm and Fireside. 


For Discussion 

How wide is the mission of the Church? 

What is the difference between the Church and the 
lodge or other associations? 

Are individual salvation and social salvation contra- 
dictory ? 

Give some reasons for belonging to the Church. 

Is the Church an organization or an organism? 

Is it true that the Church is simply a better social 
order and it should be working for it alone? 
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Every Cloud Has a Silver Lining 
A Story 


BY JULIA W. WOLFE 


west glimmered golden through the old 

maple trees at the foot of the cld minis- 
ter’s garden as he walked dow: the path 
between the hollyhceks and nasturtiums. He 
walkel s:awly, leaning on his cane, for with 
him, to», a p2aceful evening had been 
reached a‘ter years of activity. 

The old minister hed been a leader in the 
small town of Dalton for forty years, and 
now had retired to a pretty house, there 
to end his days amoag his dearly ioved 
books and his flowers, there to keep alive his 
keen interest in nis fellow-men. 

That evening, goug out at his garden 
gate, he walked dowa the road a bit, and, 
enjoying the glorious sunset, went farther 
than usual, passing first the Allen farm. 
It was there, down by the side cf a creek, 
not far from th: road, that his eyes dis- 
cerned the figure of a yvoung woman 
crouched on the grass. She was in a sitting 
positicn, her face buried in her hands. Look- 
ing more intently, he saw her shoulders 
heaving, and knew that she was weeping. 

He immediately turned off the road and 
went towards her. As he drew near he 
heard the sound of her sobbing, but his foot- 
steps were noiseless on the grass, and she 
was buried ia her gruf so that shi did not 
hear him. He went right up to where she 
sat, and stood looking dcwn on her bent 
head with sympathetic cyes, while she was 
still unconscious of his presence. He stocped 
down and touched her short br> va heir. 

“My child, what ‘5 the matter?” he asked. 

At the sound of his voice she zave a little 
ery of alarm ani started to her feet. Then, 
to his surprise, he saw that she was a wom- 


F was just about dusk. The sun in the 


an. 

“Oh,” she began, drying her eyes with a 
handkerchief, bravely trying to recover her- 
self. “I did not know there was anyone 
around. I do not often cry, but tonight—1 
just—could not help it.” 

She was dressed in a simple gingham 
dress, but she spoke correctly and the old 
minister could see that she was intelligent. 

“Won’t ycu tell me what is the matter?” 
he asked kindly. But at that she flushed 
and turned away. 

“Forgive me,” he said humbly. “I only 
thought I could help. I am an old person 
and I used to minister to the physical and 
spiritual needs of every one in this town. 
I thought I knew every one for miles arounc, 
and have always thought it my prerogative 
to know every cne. So will you not tell me 
who you are?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, immediately. “TI 
am Mrs. White. Robert’s wife.” 

“Oh, now I know! I know the White fam- 
ily very well. Robert is a fine young fellow. 
I heard he had married about four montis 


ago, and brought his wife to live with his 
people, but I had forgotten. I remember 
thinking when I first heard it, that it was 
nct a wise arrangement—all the family liv- 
ing together, I mean.” He made the slict ‘n 
the dark, but it hit the mark. 

“That’s just it!” she burst out involun- 
tarily. “Oh, I did not mean tc tell you! I 
did not want to tell you, but it is out now. 
You look so kind and understanding’ like. 
You do not think it ignoble cf me to tell? It 
is his sisters—they have not liked me from 
the beginning. I can do nothing to please 
them and they have turned Robert’s father 
and mother against me. They even try to 
influence Robert.” Here she gave another 
involuntary sob, and with difficulty kept her- 
self from bursting again into tears. 

“Poor child! Is it as bad as that?” 

“Yes,” she admitted simply. “It is pret- 
ty bad.” 

“I kncw Robert’s sisters. They are good 
women in their way, but not gracious. Be- 
lieve me, my dear, when I say I could not 
live with them a day! Let alone four 
months!” 

Something about the way he said that 
QQ] 0, DUo°'FKRR ad ELLLLLLLETKATK 

WHAT WE OWE 
S° many things we do, yet leave undone 
The service we should offer in his name; 
“So much to fill our time from sun to sun,”’ 
ur poor excuse, and so we shift the 
blame. 


“So much to buy, so little in the till,” 
We plead, and give the Lord a beggar's 
mite. 
Then spend in selfishness, until we fill 
Our lives so full we bar the heavenly 
light. 
We are so burdened with earth's 
weight. 
We have no strength to 
Lord. 
We turn away the angel from the gate, 
Nor see our sin in holding fast our hoard. 


weary 


labor for the 


We give the Lord the fragments of our time, 
Our money and our strength—Oh, thank- 
less soul! 
He gave his all—an offering sublime, 
Shall we not consecrate to him the whole? 


—The Church Advocate. 
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made her look at him with an added inter- 
est and almost smile. 

“But why do you not persuade your hus- 
band to take a place of his own?” 

“I wish we cculd, but it would break his 
father’s heart if Robert left him. He is the 
only son, you see. He is his father’s right- 
hand man.” 

“Why not take a house in the town?” 

“Well, they would miss us too much, for 
we both work very hard. Only, please do 
not think I am afraid of hard work; I was 
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brought up to work hard. It is nct that. 
I used to be a nurse before I married Rob- 
ert.” 

“You look a mere child,” said the old man 
kindly. 

“I’m twenty-six.” 

“There is a great deal of difference in 
our ages. Still, do you think we can be 
friends?” asked the minister. 

She smiled at him and held out her hand. 

“And will you come and have tea with me 
some day—say next Thursday?” My house- 
keeper is an expert at gingerbread. I want 
to have a little talk with ycu. I want to 
show you my garden and loan you a book. 
Will you come?” 

“Yes,” she answered smiling, and feeling 
lighter hearted than ever. Then she added, 
“Thank you, sir.” 

“And you will try to look for the silver 
lining behind your cloud?” 

She was silent for a few minutes. 

“Why, yes,” she said, thoughtfully. 
“There is Robert himself. He is a very sub- 
stantial lining.” 

It was the minister’s turn tc smile. 

“But I hardly ever see him alone. 
are always there.” 

“They ‘put on’ you, don’t they?” His 
voice was sympathetic. “And Robert does 
not see it? Believe me, he would not. Men 
are like that, you know—somewhat stupid. 
But do not worry too much—the silver lin- 
ing is there. Never forget it.” 

Thus began the somewhat strange friend- 
ship between the old minister and young 
Robert’s wife. He loaned her books, and of- 
ten when she had time, they went for walks. 
This occasioned a bit of jealousy with the 
two sisters-in-law, but they did not wonder 
at Ruth, their sister-in-law, being invited to 
the minister’s home, for he had a way of in- 
viting young people tc his home. 

Things in the White homestead did not 
grow easier, but never again did Ruth weep 
or utter a word of complaint. That first 
time she had done both inadvertently, but 
even to her friends she did not think it good 
policy to discuss her husband’s people. 
However, the cld minister had a wonderful 
understanding, and through him she was 
learning to find “the silver lining.” She 
looked upon him as wiser than any friends 
she had known before. 

One day in the winter the old minister 
was taken sick, and at the same time his 
housekeeper became sick. He asked his doc- 
tor if he might not have young Mrs. White 
nurse him, providing she would be willing 
to come. 

Ruth was so happy when she heard that 
the minister had made such a request. 

The White family, after much hesitaticn, 
decided to let her go. 

All through his long illness she nursed 
the kind old man, and more and more he ad- 
mired her sweet nature and gentle ways. 

Although he did not want to, at least he 
had to admit that he did not require a 
nurse any longer. She, too, was sorry tc 
go, to face once more her self-righteous sis- 
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ters-in-law and her domineering mother-in- 
law, though, of course, she was glad to be 
with Robert again; Robert, who worked 
so hard by day that he was too tired at 
nights to be complained to. Besides, he 
could nct easily be made to see that his own 
people could do wrong. ; 

But the minister never recovered his for- 
mer strength. One spring day, when the 
trees were budding and his flowers were 
coming in bloom, he heard his last call. 

He answered it fearlessly, as he had an- 
swered every call that had come to him 
through life. 

But little Ruth thought it sad. She knew 
she would miss him sorely. Things were 
bad again in the house, and try as hard as 
she could—and she did try—she could nct 
make them better. 

The day her kind friend was laid to rest 
she stole away from the house and went 
down to the creek where she had first met 
this understanding person. She sat down 
on the grass in the place where he had 
talked to her; she told herself bravely that 
she would never forget his teaching. In 
spite of everything, she would always go on 
locking for the “silver lining.” He had said 
that no cloud was too dark for a silver lin- 
ing. 

“Ruth! Crying! Whatever is the matter?” 

She jumped to her feet. 

“Oh, Robert, it is you! No, I am not 
really crying, I was only resolving. I am 
thinking about Mr. Reed. He was such a 
kind friend to me.” 

“He was that! What do you think? All 
on account cf your nursing him when he 
was ill! His lawyer called me on the tele- 
phone and told me that in his will he had 
left you his pretty hcuse and garden, and 
that you must live in it to claim it. How 
is that?” 

“Oh, Robert, I just cannot believe it! 
That lovely little house! That wonderful 
garden! Oh, it is too gcod to be true!” 

“But it is,” her husband smiled at her 
enthusiasm. 

“It must be true, then, for he has done 
it!” Her face looked thoughtful, though 
her eyes shone with happiness. “Dear Mr. 
Reed! There is nothing but a silver lining 
left. Robert, dear, was he not a wonderful 
man?” 

New York City. 


The Business of Our Colleges 


(Continued from page seven) 


easy for a technician to become an expert in 
his profession, yet an alien to Christianity. 
The church schools with their fourfold pro- 
gram of training, prevent such narrowness. 
The technical professions are thus exalted 
to the plane where they can make their 
God-intended contribution to the Master’s 
program. To provide for this, our colleges 
have arranged combination courses with 
certain technical schools and universities. 
This enables students who are training for 
agriculture, law, engineering, or medicine 
to get their undergraduate work in a Chris- 
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tian atmosphere before transferring to uni- 
versities and technical schools. The increas- 
ing size of large universities with their un- 
wieldy disciplinary problems and lack of 
faculty contact with students, has caused 
authorities in these institutions to recom- 
mend this plan. 

Dr. James while president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois said: “As the head, for many 
years of large technical schools, and not ex- 
cluding the medical, I would prefer to take 
a young man after four years in a small 
Christian college without any technical 
training than to take him after an equal 
time in preparatory technical work.” 

These two and four-year combination pro- 
grams present opportunities which fathers 
and mothers of students planning for the 
various prcfessions cannot afford to over- 
look. 

The church schools are preparing leader- 
ship for the home. Approximately twelve 
percent of their alumni consist of women 
who are homemakers. Why need a girl who 
is “just going to get married” have a col- 
lege education? We merely pause to con- 
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STRENGTH FOR THE DAY 


DEAR Lord, who sought at dawn of day 
The solitary woods to pray; 

In quietness we come to ask 

Thy guidance for the daily task. 


O Master, who with kindly face 

At noonday trod the market place; 
We crave a brother's smile and song 
While mingling in the lonely throng. 


Thou wearied Christ at eventide 
Communing on the mountain side; 
In mystic stillness now we seek 
Thy presence for the coming week. 


Strong Pilot, who at midnight hour 
Could calm the sea with gentle power; 
Grant us the skill to aid the bark 
Of those who drift in storm and dark. 
—Harry Webb Farrington, in 
The Homiletic Review. 
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sider what a miserable failure the home has 
made in_ sharing its responsibility along 
with the proverbial “School, Church, and 
State” to see that too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on preparation for homemak- 
ing. No girl can be too well trained for that 
sacred and difficult task of rearing the child 
aright. Surely there is no place where cul- 
ture, educaticn, and Christian leadership 
are more needed. Contrary to the general 
opinion, a collegiate education does not tend 
to eliminate marriage—excepting the unsa- 
cred kind. Statistics show that college wom- 
en do not take their domestic trouble to di- 
vorce courts. On the cther hand, college- 
trained parents have been found to be high- 
ly successful in making real homes and in 
the rearing of children. 

In training Christian leadership for pub- 
lie schools, for various professions, and for 
homemaking, the colleges are at the same 
time providing the Church with a potent 
lay membership. It is at this point where 
State instituticns fail. They do not afford, 
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in addition to technical knowledge, training 
conducive to strong lay workers. As the 
responsibility for the success of the Church 
increasingly falls on its lay leaders, there is 
no greater need than to have our young peo- 
ple return to their home communities with 
a zeal fcr Christian service. Higher edu- 
cational standards of our constituency de- 
mand better trained leadership in the 
churches and Sunday-schools. No longer 
will consecration and willingness alone suf- 
fice for Sunday-school teachers. Our young 
people with their high school training and 
their desire for freedom and truth will nct 
be adequately influenced by such teachers. 
Training in addition to consecration and 
willingness, must be included in the quali- 
fications. If the Church is to make its pro- 
gram effective and is to command respect in 
the community, it must have a better trained 
lay membership. 

In providing this leadership, the colleges 
are creating church solidarity. Our denom- 
ination has just experienced a very success- 
ful group of summer schocls for ministers 
and young people. What values to the 
church, the communities represented, and 
the attendants themselves will be derived 
therefrom? One cannot estimate the worth 
of those ten days of worshiping, playing, 
and living together. Ten days! What would 
a thousand such days—the span of a four- 
year college course—mean to such groups 
and to the Christian Church? How would 
a thousand days of Christian fellowship ef- 
fect church solidarity? Not that we are pro- 
posing selfish denominationalism, but that 
we may have closest harmony and highest 
possible efficiency in cur program for 
Christ, as long as denominations exist. 
Think what it would mean to have located in 
the various church communities of our con- 
stituency, leaders who because of their col- 
legiate experience are intimately acquaint- 
ed with each other and are working on one 
big Christian program which they, in their 
cecllege days, visioned and planned together. 
However good other denominational schools 
and universities may be, they in no way can 
offer such valuable opportunities for our fu- 
ture leaders and for the Christian Church. 

Thus we see that our schools are produc- 
ing for the Church, the schcols, the homes, 
and the various professions of our constit- 
uency, leadership that is cultured, leader- 
ship that is scholarly, leadership that is ex- 
pert in technical knowledge, and, above all 
things else, leadership that is Christian. 
These colleges exist primarily for the Chris- 
tian Church which, as a denomination, has 
invested in them, and which can get returns 
on this investment only to the extent that 
trained leaders are sent back to our com- 
munities and into the various fields cf world 
service. But these institutions can send 
back no more leaders than they get from 
our church communities. 

If this leadership is to be adequately sup- 
plied, the mothers and fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church must see that these colleges are 
vitally necessary to the denominational pro- 
gram. They must see that the true worth 
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of an institution is not in its largeness, but 
in its scholarship and contribution to Chyis- 
tian character. They must see that these 
immeasurable values to our youth will offset 
distance. They must see these and the many 
other advantages which our colleges afford, 
to the extent that they will send their own 
sons and daughters to these colleges—their 
own colleges. Then, and only then, can the 
Christian Church accomplish its task, for 
truly it has been said, “As go the colleges, 
so goes the Church.” 
Defiance, Ohio. 


The Inspiration of a Trip to the 
Holy Land 


(Continued from page eight) 


Napoleon,—how these magic names call to 
mind the tremendous dramas of human 
passion that have been enacted here! Baby- 
lon and Egypt contended here for the hegem- 
ony of the world. Here the flower of 
Europe’s knighthood burned itself away for 
a medieval ideal and so paved the way for 
the Renaissance and a modern world. 
How can anyone pass over the Plain of 
Esdraelon, perhaps the most fought-over 
piece of ground anywhere to be found, and 
view the crumbling remains of Tyre and 
Sidon, ancient mistresses of the sea, and 
stand on the bare breast of Hattin, and 
from the top of Olivet contemplate Jerusa- 
lem, seventeen times captured and eight 


times swept clean of its inhabitants and 
destroyed, without realizing that if he could 
know the history of this little country he 
would know much of the story of the un- 
folding of the civilization of today? 


SPIRIT LIVES BY FAITH 


But civilization is a matter of the spirit, 
and spirit lives by faith. So we must enter 
the Holy Land by the gate of religion or we 
have not really entered it at all. Religion 
is the greatest thing that has come out of 
this land of many wonders. “Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all,” it can say of this its fairest child. 
Three forms of faith that have deeply 
stirred the world have found here their 
birthplace or their home. Every turn of the 
road calls to mind some mighty man of God. 
Every wayside name seems to remind you of 
the Book of books. Here lies Abraham, the 
friend of God, and here he digged a well. 
There a rugged prophet dwelt; there the 
fire-lit apostles left the memory of their 
presence; and yonder is the selfsame village 
where was born the one who was the Word 
made flesh, Immanuel. 


JERUSALEM 


If Rome was once the capital of the po- 
litical world, and Athens the capital of the 
intellectual world, Jerusalem may rightly 
be called the capital of the world of religion. 
Who can doubt it when in the temple area 
at Jerusalem he stands on the top of Mount 
Moriah? In imagination he can see temple 
after temple rise above the sacred rock. As 


’ place. 
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time sweeps one away another takes its 
Now Solomon, now Zerubbabel, now 
Herod, rear their temples here. Then 
Hadrian, and, after him, Justinian, built 
their shrines where since the Seventh Cen- 
tury has stood the Mosque of Omar. 

We cannot give generous attention to all 
the places of traditional interest, for they 
are many, but we soon realize that we come 
nearer to the true spirit of the masters of 
vision who lived in the Holy Land if we es- 
cape from their overlaid, artificial memorials 
and flee to the open spaces, where the same 
intimations of God that stirred Amos in the 
wilderness or the fishermen by the lake may 
stir us also. Best of all for this is the Sea 
of Galilee, so sweetly associated with the 
Master. Its exquisite beauty fits the gentle 
spirit of the friend of the toiling people. 
But where are the teeming towns that drew 
so heavily upon his self-giving ministry? 
Silence answers the roll call of the many 
cities that touched the lakeside in his day. 
Gone are they, and in their stead is a miser- 
able hamlet or two to keep company with 
Tiberias, the only place where the art of 
living is seriously considered. 

Here you see the fishermen bringing in 
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YOU MAY COUNT THAT DAY 


IF you sit down at set of sun 
And count the acts that you have done, 
And, counting, find 
One self-denying deed, one word 
That eased the heart of him who 
One glance most kind, 
That fell like sunshine where it went— 
Then you may count that day well spent. 


heard— 


But if, through all the livelong day, 

You've cheered no heart, by yea or nay— 
If through it all 

You've nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face— 
No act most small 

That helped some soul and nothing cost—— 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 

eorge Eliot. 
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their night’s catch, as of old. You may be 
jostled by a leper in the crowd of poor and 
hungry people looking for a friend, and you 
find yourself wishing that the Master of 
wind and wave would come again and drop 
the mantle of his peace once more upon the 
weary folk. And then, looking up the hill 
slope a little way, you catch sight of the 
clean, fresh walls of a Christian hospital, 
rising from the bowers of a modest garden, 
and, walking through its wards, where for 
His sake doctors and nurses minister to the 
distressed and broken, you realize that the 
spirit of the Master has returned to Galilee 
and the benediction of the God of Love 
abides there still. 
THE MOTHERLAND 

According to the tale of long ago the giant 
Antaeus, son of Mother Earth, in his wres- 
tling with Hercules received new strength 
whenever he touched the ground. When any- 
one grows weary in his contest with this 
wearing and exacting world and finds need 
for the renewal of his soul, let him go back 
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to the land which is the mother of his race, 
and there, in the clear atmosphere of defin- 
ite place and circumstance let there be again 
enacted before him these great dramas of 
the soul’s struggle for truth and progress. A 
better man he can not fail to be who dwells 
a while in the Holy Land; nor can he go 
back home again without feeling as another 
felt who never had the privilege of stand- 
ing on these fair eastern shores, yet out of 
his love for what it all has meant to human- 
kind was moved to say, 
“Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like 
throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of 
thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with 
thee.” 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


THE proper study of mankind is man. 

And the more profitable study of man is 
self. If a man cannot know and understana 
himself, how can he hcpe to know and un- 
derstand his fellows who at all times con- 
ceal from him their processes of thought 
and their motives? But if he has learned 
to know and understand himself; to speak 
the truth to himself and require the truth 
in return; to follow his motives back to 
their source and face the fact of their par- 
entage; tc recognize his prejudices as such, 
and to sift and weigh his beliefs without 
fear; then he may study himself with profit 
for he is Mankind. When he bares his own 
soul to study it, he has bared the soul of 
the race. Every quality and potentiality. in 
man today must have been in the first man 
who walked upon the earth. Why, then, 
should I doubt that these qualities and po- 
tentialities are in myself today? Therefcre 
when I see an arrogant man strutting with 
chin in air, or a thief led away to pay the 
penalty imposed by justice, or a man mak- 
ing a fool of himself, I feel a shame almost 
wholly personal, for I am that arrogant 
man, that thief, that fool—From “One 
Man’s Religion.” 
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The friends of Paul warned him against 
Jerusalem. But it so happened that their 
advice was not wise. They would save him 
from suffering, but it was God’s will that 
he should suffer for Christ’s sake. We can- 
not always shun suffering without losing an 
opportunity to achieve a purpose which is 
greater than any price we have to pay. It 
was so with Paul and it is often so with us. 
Our friends do not well when they would 
choose the path of flowers for our feet.— 
The Methodist Protestant. 

oO 


The holy city can only come through the 
holy citizen. That which is to be the light 
and law of the city must first be the light 
and law of the house,—I mean the house of 
life. The coming of the holy city may be 
discussed in the larger councils of men—it 
can only be decided on each man’s own 
threshold and in each man’s own heart.— 
Percy C. Ainsworth. 
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The Children 


How the Ducks Learned to Swim 


Down by the stream in the rushes 
An old mother duck hid her nest 

And hatched out twelve little ducklings, 
They were all of the very best. 


Soon she led them all to the stream 
That rippled over the stones, 

And told them just how they could swim, 
In the softest mother tones. 


She showed them how to move each foot, 
And steadily on to go; 

And explained the great advantage 
Of the web between each toe. 


“Chickens, my dears (bear this in mind), 
Have no such feet,” the old duck said. 
“And that is the reason, so I’ve heard, 
They sink in the water like lead.” 
She spoke in a manner impressive, 
“Now each dear duckling of you, 
Come follow me into the water, 
And do as you see me do.” 


Then every downy duckling 
Quacked, each one to the other, 
“Come, let us do our very best 
To swim just like dear mother.” 
—A. E. Todd. 


The Jewelers 

HEY were playing jewelry store, Edith 

and Corinne, when Mrs. Barr called from 
the back door. Edith ran up at once. 

“Hadn’t you better invite Mrs. Mills’ 
granddaughter over to play with you?” her 
mother asked. 

Edith scowled. “We don’t either of us 
know her,” she said. 

“It won’t take long to get acquainted. She 
looks lonesome.” 

“Well,” yielded Edith. 

The two little girls talked together in 
whispers for a minute; then Edith slowly 
crawled through the place in the fence where 
the pickets were off, and walked toward the 
little girl in the big, old-fashioned garden. 

“Would you like to come and play with 
us?” she asked. “We’re going to have a 
jewelry store; we’re making the jewelry 
now.” 


“Oh, thank you! I’d love to!” cried the 
other. “I’ll run right in and ask grandma. 
You will have to teach me how to play it; I 
never did,” she said. 


“Oh, we’re stringing snowberries for pearl 
necklaces and making pins out of asters, and 
doing things like that. When we get enough 
we'll ask the other children to come and 
buy.” 

“It must be fun!” and Laura Mills’ face 
| glowed with pleasure. 

The bench, which was now a counter for 
the display of jewelry, showed several neck- 
laces, 

“How pretty!” cried Laura. “Oh, I know 
what I’ll make!” and she ran back into her 
grandmother’s garden. 

“I don’t think that’s very polite—to go off 
first thing!” said Edith, as the visitor did 
not return. 

“Let’s tell her she can have a store by her- 
Self,” suggested Corinne. “Probably she 
won’t make anything nice.” 


So Edith called through the fence: “If 
you want to you can have your things on 
your side!” 

“All right!” came back to them from be- 
hind the flowerbeds; but it did not have a 
joyful sound. 

For a long time the three worked quietly. 
Finally Edith and Corinne were ready for 
customers. “We'll have to go and tell her,” 
whispered Edith. 

Together they approached the fence. 

“Oh, what a lot!” exclaimed Corinne. 

“Why it’s just like a real jewelry store!” 
cried Edith. 

“Aren’t they pretty?” said Laura, smiling. 

There was a large wooden box close by 
the “gate,” and on it, in small paper boxes, 
lying on white and pink cotton, were the 
articles she had made. The blossoms of 
scarlet sage strung together looked almost 
like a coral necklace, red, rosy lips made a 
pretty bracelet, yellow baby roses put to- 
gether with wire answered for pins and 
belt buckles, while fuchsias were pretty ear- 
rings. 

“Nobody will want to buy ours after see- 
ing yours,” declared Corinne. 

“Oh, I think they will!” returned Laura. 
“But why not put them all together? I’d 
rather.” 

“Would you, really?” asked Corinne, her 
face growing hot, as she remembered that 
she had been the one to propose separate 
“stores.” 

So more shallow boxes were obtained and 
the whole stock was soon in readiness for 
the real play to begin. Business was brisk, 
and Laura soon had to leave her place be- 
hind the counter in order to fashion more 
jewelry. 

By dinner-time all the children were wear- 
ing pretty ornaments, and both Corinne and 
Edith thought there could not be a pleas- 
anter playmate than Laura Mills.—Mon- 
treal Star. 


The Hard Job 
By Hilda Richmond 

OB and Jessie Graham had to watch the 
front gate to keep back the cows and the 
sheep while threshing was going on, and af- 
ter that while the grain was being hauled 
io town. Other years the big gate was 
thrown wide and the teams went in and out 
without any trouble, for the live stock was 
back in the woods pasture. Threshing time 
was great fun, for the children were allowed 
to go to the field and ride back on the big 
loads, and occasionally with a safe driver 
they could go to town on the big truck and 
spend their pennies for ice cream while the 
truck was unloading at the grain elevator, 
but now all that was over. Some careless 
person had left a fire in the woods that de- 
stroyed a long string of fence, so the stock 
had to be kept in the barnyard until the 

fence could be rebuilt. 
“If only some of the boys and girls would 
come and stay with us it would not be so 
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bad,” lamented Jessie as she took her turn 
at opening the gate for the wagons. “There 
isn’t a single thing to do here.” 

“I’m tired of reading right now,” said Bob 
though the sun was just coming over the 
roof of the house. “I don’t blame the others 
for wanting to ride on the wagons and 
watch the big separator. It’s no fun hang- 
ing around this old gate. Look! What is 
Aunt Emma bringing out here? It’s the 
old table that stood in the woodhouse. Do 
you suppose we'll have our dinner out 
here?” 

Both children forgot their troubles as they 
watched the procession coming from the 
house. First Aunt Emma and Cousin Laura 
who were helping to cook the big threshing 
dinner came with the light old table between 
them, and after that came Mother with a 
big stone jar and Father with a bushel bas- 
ket and even Grandmother with a basket 
covered with a white napkin. 

“We never in the world can eat all those 
apples and plums!” cried Bob. 

“We never in the world can drink a big 
jar of lemonade!” said Jessie. 

The grown people did not reply, but went 
on putting clean newspapers on the old table 
and setting out the lemonade, the cookies 
in the basket and the fruit. Then Mr. Gra- 
ham hung two big signs in the apple tree. 

“Fresh Fruit for Sale” and “Cookies and 
Fresh Ice Cold Lemonade” said the signs. 

“To sell?” cried the children. “Who'll 
buy?” 

But at that very moment a man driving 
a big truck stopped and said: “Hey, Mister! 
I’ll take some cookies and a glass of lem- 
onade. I started before daylight this morn- 
ing.” 

Five minutes later Billy Smith driving 
past on the big truck on his way to the grain 
elevator saw what was going on and he 
said: “If you please, Mr. Brown, I think I’d 
rather stay with Bob and Jessie this trip.” 

Mr.: Brown laughed and let the small boy 
get down. “Don’t blame you, Sonny,” he 
said. “I’d like to stay right here myself. 
Things look pretty good. I'll take half a 
dozen cookies and a drink of that lemonade. 
I had a pretty early breakfast.” 

By ten o’clock there were seven clerks at 
the little roadside market, and two more 
signs in the tree, for three children had gone 
home to bring buttermilk and grapes and 
flowers to the market. 

“Too bad you and Jessie are missing all 
the threshing fun,” said Aunt Emma as she 
strolled out after dinner to see how they 
were getting along. “They say the grain is 
just rolling out of the big separator.” 

“We don’t care!’ cried all the clerks to- 
gether. “It’s more fun here.” 

“And it’s not a hard job at all,” said Bob. 
“How did you come to think of it, Auntie?” 

“T had to watch the gate once myself for 
two long dreary days when I was a little 
girl,” said Aunt Emma. In those days there 
were no roadside markets, but I remember 
how hard I thought the work was, so that is 
why I coaxed your folks to let you try this.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, August 25—At the 
time of this writing our pastor, Rev. Mark 
Turner, is on a vacation which is being 
passed in his old home in northern Maine. 
During his absence the pulpit was most 
agreeably filled by Rev. Hamilton J. Fleming, 
ot North Carolina, who with his wife was 
visiting her parents, Capt. and Mrs. Chas. 
Sawyer. Mr. Fleming was our pastor five 
years ago and is always a welcome visitor in 
our community.—Amee. 


ILLINOIS 

Arthur, August 22—We are still keeping 
the U. C. Chapel going, and through the good 
work of our pastor, Rev. Sam Price, and the 
help of some old friends, the Lewis brothers, 
and the Ladies’ Aid, we started remodeling 
the church in June, and last Sunday we re- 
dedicated it. We had all-day services. Just 
before we dismissed, we made a drive to raise 
funds to cover our expenses, and in about 
thirty minutes we raised something like 
twenty-four hundred dollars. Before the day 
Was over we had almost reached our goal, 
and since then we have gone over. The ladies 
served a free chicken dinner at noon, which 
was a big hit with all of us. After dinner 
Brother Price preached the dedication ser- 
mon. We had a large crowd all day and all 
enjoyed themselves. We surely are proud of 
our church now. We want always to be 
found doing what the Lord would have us do, 
for he has blessed us wonderfully. We have 
a nice membership here and want always to 
be found busy trying to gain more.—Roy E. 
Erhardt, Clerk. 

INDIANA 

Winchester, August 20—The First Christian 
Church has been doing a very nice work for 
the past year, yet has been compelled to 
leave some very important things undone. 
One step in advance that the church has 
taken is in their system for calling their pas- 
tor which previously had been an annual 
confusion but now he is called for an indefi- 
nite period. Finances have been the great 
struggle, but prospects are very good for 
closing the year without a single cent of in- 
debtedness. More has been given for mis- 
sions, foreign and home, than the church has 
given in years; and in addition to this, plans 
are being well laid for purchasing a home 
for their pastors. The young married people 
have outgrown the space allotted to them and 
are now finishing a very homelike room for 
themselves in the basement. — We enjoyed 
the union Sunday evening services with the 
other churches of the city during the month 
of July, the pastors preaching in the churches 
assigned them. At the First Christian 
Church the Presbyterian pastor brought a 
very timely and helpful message and the 
writer gave the discourse at the Friends 
Church. The fellowship was splendid in all 
the services. The pastors of this city are 
very co-operative which, of course, is very 
pleasant. August was a good month for us 
this year. — It suddenly dawned upon the 
writer that a special service celebrating the 
one hundred and thirty-second anniversary 
of the organization of the Christian Church 
would be of value. We arranged the program 
for August 8 and invited the other churches 
of our denomination in this section to join 
us. Owing to the shortness of time to ar- 
range their services, we could not expect that 
all would be with us, and yet two other 
churches were represented. At the morning 
service we received five new members into 
the church, and in the evening Dr. W. P. 


Minton, Secretary of Foreign Missions. gave 
us a very interesting address, which was 
highly appreciated by all. — On Sunday, the 
fifteenth, we received three more new mem- 
bers, making eight in all for the month of 
August. We are praying and working in the 
hope that the good work may go on and that 
others may come with us before the confer- 
ence year closes. — It is also interesting to 
note that this local church since its organ- 
ization thirty-nine years ago has sent out at 
least six men and women in definite Chris- 
tian service. Our estimate is conservative; 
it is possible she has given more. We solicit 
the prayers of the brotherhood that God may 
continue his good work here. We have a fine 
people here that are working in harmony. 
—Chas. B. Lusk, Pastor. 


OHIO 

Dawson, August 23—The Oran Christian 
Church was founded by Rev. Samuel Penrod 
in 1852. On Sunday, July 4, Prof. Forest 
Blanchard, now a teacher in the _ public 
schools in Toledo, in behalf of the heirs of 
the Penrod-Blanchard reunion, presented the 
church with the Elder Samuel Penrod Me- 
morial Foundation Library of one hundred 
volumes and a beautiful bookcase. Our pas- 
tor, Rev. G. B. Cain, accepted the gift in a 
few appropriate remarks. — Our fifth annual 
home-coming was held Sunday, August 15. 
The day was ideal for such an occasion. Sun- 
day-school, of which the writer is superin- 
tendent, opened promptly at nine-thilty a. 
m. with 268 in attendance. Morning worship 
followed at ten-thirty when Rev. H. H. Short, 
of Hagerstown, Indiana, brought the mes- 
sage on the subject of “Religion,” which was 
listened to attentively by a very large cor- 
gregation. It was a wonderful messige 
filled with the power of the Holy Ghost. The 
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A BOOK WORTH WHILE 


TEWARDSHIP in the Life of Youth” 
is a book on stewardship for young 
people. Its authors, Robert Donald 
Williamson and Helen Kingsbury Wal- 
lace, are specialists in stewardship 
work in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. It is dedicated to Dr. F. A. Agar, 
Stewardship Secretary and Church Efh- 
ciency leader, and its introduction is by 
Helen B. Montgomery, so well known 
to Christian workers of all churches. 
This book is a splendid one to put into 
the hands-and life of your son and 
daughter, and to be taught to a young 
people’s class in your church or Sun- 
day-school. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany publishes it for one dollar, and it 
may be secured from The Christian 
Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
Warren H. Denison, 


Secretary Stewardship and Promotion. 
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noon hour and sumptuous dinner were great- 
ly enjoyed by the hundreds present. At two- 
thirty p. m. the people were again called to 
worship. Dr. H. A. Smith, pastor of the 
Versailles Christian Church, brought the mes- 
sage from the subject, “The Great Home- 
coming.” Brother Smith was at his best, and 
the great audience was held attentive from 
the beginning until the end of his sermon. 
At the closing service, seven-thirty p. m., 
Prof. Forest Blanchard brought the message 
on “Christian Education.” Each one who 
heard him went away with a larger vision of 
life. It was indeed one of the greatest days 
in the history of this church. Much credit is 
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due our pastor for the success of these home- 
comings. Brother Cain has been pastor of 
the Oran Church for twenty-two years.—E. 
C. Pope. 


Southwestern West Virginia 
Conference 


THE thirty-seventh annual session of the 

Southwestern West Virginia Christian 
Conference was held with the Vanetta 
Church, on Gauley River, August 6-9, 1926. 
Conference was called to order by the vice- 
president, Rev. O. C. Neely. The minutes 
of the previous session were read, followed 
by the calling of the roll of officers and the 
appointment of committees. Brother W. H. 
Hitt conducted the devotional service. Sev- 
eral cf the good brothers gave interesting 
talks, and there was a great manifestation 
of the Spirit. Several churches, ministers, 
elders, and deacons reported. 

Nine ministers and one deacon were ex- 
amined and recommended by the committee 
for ordination. Brother Charles Sidenstrick- 
er, Brother J. C. Cosebolt, and Brother O. 
C. Neely were selected to have charge of 
the ordaining. Rev. McD. Howsare, D. D., 
delivered the annual address Friday night. 

Rev. W. G. White and A. A. Mcntague 
were appointed delegates by the conference 
to meet in the General Convention with the 
First Christian Church at Urbana, Illinois, 
Wednesday, October 20, 1926. 

Conference adjourned until Thursday be- 
fore the second Sunday in September, 1927. 

CHARLES SIDENSTRICKER, President, 
Kingston, West Virginia. 
A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary, 
Quincy, West Virginia. 


Notice to Delegates and Visitors to 
the General Convention 


NM ANY inquiries are coming from those 

who anticipate attending The General 
Convention of the Christian Church, to be 
held here in Urbana, Illinois, October 20-28, 
1926. We cannot answer all these in a per- 
sonal letter. I am, therefore, making this 
announcement, in the hope that I may an- 
ticipate many of the questions that may be 
raised. 

Take note that the Convention opens on 
Wednesday afternoon in the Christian 
Church on West Main Street, at two o’clock. 
The Assignment Committee will be at the 
Convention Church all the time. The night 
sessions will be held in the First Baptist 
Church. The Sunday sessions will be held 
in the large auditorium of the University of 
Illinois, seating 2,800 people. Dinner and 
supper will be served in the Masonic dining 
room, one and one-half blocks from the Con- 
vention Church. All the displays, Depart- 
mental Headquarters, committee rooms, 
book store, etc., will be in the Convention 
Church. All the day sessions of the Conven- 
tion will be held in the Christian Church, 
or the Convention Church. Lodgings and 
breakfast will be furnished free to all reg- 
ular accredited delegates, or members of 
the Convention. Visitors will be cared for to 
the measure of our ability to serve. How- 
ever, the Urbana Church is not obligated 
cther than for the entertainment of the 
regular official members of the Convention. 

Urbana is the home of the University © 
Illinois, with over 10,000 students to be 
housed through the school year. They room 
quite generally in the homes of our citizens. 
A number of them are lodged in the homes 
of our own members. This complicates the 
question of lodging and breakfast. How- 
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ever, we will make a strenuous effort to find 
homes for all visitors. Where this cannot 
be done, they will have to be entertained on 
the “Harvard Plan,” vis., lodging and break- 
fast for $1.00. : 

The Executive Board of the Convention 
will be housed in the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, 
where all special Convention speakers will 
be entertained. + 

Those anticipating driving through to the 
Convention will be interested to know that 
Urbana can be reached from any direction 
over hard-surfaced roads. : 

Those planning to come by rail take note 
that Urbana and Champaign, the Twin Cit- 
ies, are reached over the Illinois Central 
System, from north and south, and over the 
Wabash and New York Central Lines, 
(Peoria Division) from the east and west. 
Interurban traction lines connect with Dan- 
ville on the east and Decatur and Springfield 
on the west. 

Our guests, whether regular delegates or 
visitors, may very materially assist us, by 
observing the following: 

1. Drop me a card now—advising me that 
you are coming, indicating whether you are 
a delegate or a visitor, and whether you plan 
coming by auto or by railroad. Do this now 
if you know you are a member of the Con- 
vention or advise me just as soon as your 
conference selects you as a delegate, if your 
conference has not convened yet. Remember 
we are not going to assume that anyone is 
coming until we receive official notice from 
you. As soon as we receive such notice of 
your intentions to attend the Convention, you 
will then be assigned in advance to your 
place of entertainment, and in turn will re- 
ceive due notice of your assignment. 

2. Do not undertake to make arrangements 
with friends in Urbana or Champaign for 
your entertainment, but drop me a line, indi- 
cating your desire and we will do our best 
to serve you. 

8. Remember that those notifying us of 
their coming, will be served first. Those 
neglecting this important matter will have 
to suffer the confusion and embarrassment 
that might follow, after arriving in the Con- 
vention City. 

1. Use postal cards for this purpose so they 


can be filed. Later announceme 
made as to details. Read your Coteds pe ” 


£ E. A. Watkins. 
Urbana, Illinois. <6 


Conviction Plus Tolerance 


‘TOLERANCE is supposed by many people 

to be incompatible with definite and firm 
convictions. Indeed, men sometimes meas- 
ure their loyalty to their religious or polit- 
ical principles by the depth and breadth of 
the chasm which they place between them- 
selves and others in co-operative enter- 
prises and by the stubbornness with which 
they refuse to come to an amicable under- 
standing. On the other hand, men some- 
times measure their tolerance by their lack 
of any definite convictions and by the in- 
tensity with which they resent the expres- 
sion of convictions on the part of others. 
Both alike err, and any man errs in so far 
as he tends toward either type. 

Firm convictions intelligently held are 
compatible with broad and sympathetic tol- 
erance. In fact, the more intelligently they 
are held, the more deeply they are grounded 
in fundamental principle, and the more per- 
fectly they resolve themselves into a cos- 
mie faith, the more also they tend to pro- 
duce in those who hold them an apprecia- 
tion of contrary convictions, a brotherly 
Spirit toward other types of thought, a rec- 
ognition of the good and the truth in other 
forms of belief, an effort to come to a 
friendly understanding and a willingness to 
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densed in a small volume. 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


The story of the first century church. 
THE KEY TO THE 


KINGDOM 
by Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


The Beatitudes open the door to the 
heart of Christ. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 


by Rev. Prof. George Jackson 











Meditations and addresses for the com- 
munion season. 


12 mo. 
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OU have often wished to have the great Christian teachings con- 
That wish is realized in this series. 
The authorship is of the best. The subjects are timely and vital. The 
books are convenient and attractive. 


The Titles 


Attractively Bound 
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IN THE FORM OF A 
SERVANT 
by Rev. Frank H. Ballard, M.A. 


Jesus in his home, at school, with his 
friends. 


OUR FATHER 

by Canon Anthony C. Deane, M.A. 
A fresh and brilliant analysis of the 
Lord’s prayer. 

The CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
by Rev. James Colville, M.A. 


The basis and expression of Christian 
optimism. 
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co-operate in doing good wherever co-opera- 
tion is possible. It may almost be taken 
as a rule that whenever any man adopts a 
resolutely schismatic attitude and pleads in 
support of it his superior loyalty to prin- 
ciple, there is something in his creed which 
he has not adequately examined and which 
he does not thoroughly trust. 

On the other hand, tolerance, rightly con- 
sidered, is the very attitude of mind most 
favorable to the discovery of the truth and 
to the attainment of thoroughly grounded 
and unshakable loyalty to fundamental 
principle. For tolerance is not merely an 
amiable attitude toward people, but it is 
also a hospitable attitude toward truth and 
a sacred reverence for the facts. It is 
simply a patient appeal from present opin- 
ions to ultimate discoveries, and it urges as 
a principle of its very life the faithful in- 
vestigation, verification, and revision of all 
opinions in the light of ultimate facts. 
It is both scientific and religious. He who 
does not care what either he or others think, 
provided everybody be peaceable and oblig- 
ing, is not tolerant; he is merely lazy. He 
who is so sensitive that he regards any 
holding or expression of religious convic- 
tion as a violation of comity is not tolerant 
or liberal; he is simply a bigot under an- 
other name. 

Of course, this discussion leaves out of 
consideration the near hypocrite who pa- 
rades either his orthodoxy or his tolerance 
as a means of securing a job, a salary, or a 
position of leadership. 

What Christianity needs today is full loy- 


alty to religious conviction, full freedom to 
express it, full freedom and earnestness in 
the investigation of religious truth, earnest 
and fraternal effort to come to a common 
understanding, intelligent appreciation by 
each of the other’s position, a willingness to 
co-operate in Christian work on the basis 
of these principles, and a constant common 
endeavor to widen the field of co-operation. 
—The Baptist. 
oO 

God’s saints and servants, here in this 
world of grace, and no doubt also in that 
world of glory, are best seen and most to 
be admired when they are engaged in active 
services of love.—R. C. Trench. 
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Beware of suffering any lapse to steal 
into your religious life. If you began with 
high-minded thoughts and inspirations—en- 
chanted by their beauty, lifted into heaven 
by their attraction—do not drop down into 
the dull, self-seeking, common ways of the 
world, for the way of return is not easy or 
sure.—T. T. Munger. 


SS 


There is not a place on this planet ten 
miles square where a decent man can live in 
decency, comfort, and security—a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy respected, 
manhood respected, womanhood honored, 
and human life held in due regard—there is 
not a place on the globe ten miles square of 
such description, except our religion has 
made it so—James Russell Lowell. 
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For Teachers and Leaders 


¢ ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
by Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 


Man and God 
by Rev. JOHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM, 


D. D. A picture of the Jesus whom Paul knew. 


The author finds it 


Brings God the senior partner very near to the hearts of beso aa | impossible to_separate the mind of the evangelist trom his ex- 


How real religion is when rightly interpreted. 


OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE 
by Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M. A., D. D. 


Another great tribute to the Christ by the 
author cf “The Days of His Flesh.” A mark- 


ed humanist strain characterizes this volume. 


$3.00 
HOW TO TEACH THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
FREDERICK J. RAE 


A valuable teaching guide. Shows the teach- 
er the method, and gives the class a real 
appreciation of the ancient books. $2.00 


THE TWELVE MINOR 
PROPHETS 


by Rev. 

GEO. L. ROBINSON, Ph. D.,D.D.,LL.D. 
Suitable for adult study classes. Alive with 
the social significance of these messages. 
Scholarly and evangelical. $2.00 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 


CHURCH 
by EVELYN UNDERHILL 


A fascinating study of mysticism by an author- 
ity on church history. Its influence on Chris- 
tian leaders from St. Paul until the present. 


$2.00 
KATHIE’S DIARY 
Edited by MARGARET EGGLESTON 


The charming story of a girl of fifty years ago. 
Ten years of ideal girlhood. $2.00 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 
ARTHUR W. SPALDING 
A book for youth, written in the spirit of 


$1.50 


youth. Commended by religious arricy 


from every part of the country. 


TEACHING THE YOUTH 


OF THE CHURCH 
by CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


A complete and constructive work on relig- 
ious education. Every problem is ed 
handled. $1.7 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDA. 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
by WALTER ALBION SQUIRES 


The virtue and danger of modern psychology. 
Mechanistic and purposive psychology are 
vividly contrasted. $1.2 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
by Prof. J. Y. SIMPSON, M. A.., D. Sc. 
The historic background of an age-long con- 


flict. For those who want a perspective view 
$2.00 4 


of the modern controversy. 


perience in Christ. 
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Complete in One Volume 


The 
MOFFATT 
BIBLE 


The Holy Bible 


cA New Translation 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt 
D.D., LL.D. 


Translated from the original 
sources into modern English. 
Printed on Bible India paper. 
Accepted by sscholars the 
world over. An ideal Con- 
firmation and Easter gift. 





Prices 
No. 40—Cloth .. Net, $5.00 


No. 41—Keratol, round cor- 
ners, boxed . . . Net, $6.00 


No. 42—French Morocco, 
limp, round corners, boxed 
Net, $7.50 

No. 43—Levant, divinity cir- 
cuit, round corners, boxed 
Net, $10.00 


} OUR CHILDREN 


by CATHERINE 

BOOTH -CLIBBORN 

An inspiring book by “The 
Marechale.” The product of her own 
parenthood and her hundreds of 
contacts in religious and social 
work. $1.00 


ONE HUNDRED 
PROJECTS FOR THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 

















by 
MILTON CARSLEY TOWNER, 
M. A., PH. D. 


Definite projects for sustaining in- 
terest and building the teaching 
curriculum. Material for various 
ages and groups. $1.60 
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$2.00 


SERMONS ON BOOKS 


OF THE BIBLE 

by Prof. WILLIAM WISTAR HAMILTON, 
Th. D., D.D. Vol. I Genesis to Job. 

Vol. II. Job to Daniel 

A prospective view of the Old Testament 
books. In the scope of a single sermon he 
gives the teaching of the book and its appli- 
cation today. $1.75 each 


EASTER SERMONS 
Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 


Addresses by the most notable of Scotch and 
English preachers. Easter messages of potent 
appeal. $2.00 


TEN GREATEST WORDS 


ABOUT JESUS : 
by J. C. MASSEE, D. D. 

The angel foretells his birth. The discipies 
confess their allegiance. His critics voice their 
disapproval. A challenging court of testi- 
mony. $1.50 


ADDRESSES FOR WOMEN 


WORKERS 

by MRS. GEORGE H. MORRISON 

The author has brought together addresses 
upon a variety of subjects. Women leaders 
will find many suggestions for their work. $2.00 


THE PEDAGOGY OF ST. PAUL 
by Prof. 
FIOWARD TILLMAN KUIST, M.A., Ph.D. 


A unique study in the method of the great 
apostle. It considers both his personality and 
his method. $1.75 


AS AT THE FIRST 


¢ by Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D. D. 


Little Books on the Christian Life 
The personalities that made the first century 
church vividly described. $1.25 


OUR FATHER 

by Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 
Little Books on the Christian Life 

The most challenging study of the Lord’s 

Prayer since that of John Ruskin. $1.25 


THE KEY TO THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. JAMES REID, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
A study in the Beatitudes revealing Jesus’ 
elevation of the spiritual in life. $1.25 


IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
Rev. FRANK H. BALLARD, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
The life of Jesus from childhood until his 
death at Calvary. $1.25 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 


by Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Christian Life 
Delightful communion and devotional 
addresses. $1.25 
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Rule the Tongue 
By Jack Wooten 


S Sammie White passed the Reed home 

there came from his mouth phrases 
that would make even the most persistent 
swearer flinch. And Sammie was only 
twelve years old. 

His mother, together with Mrs. Turner, 
was visiting Mrs. Reed. They had called 
to knit and talk the summer afternoon 
away. The “damns” and their even strong- 
er accompaniments which Sammie threw to 
the wind were blown discordantly to the 
front porch so that the three women could 
plainly hear. Mrs. White hung her head, 
but said nothing. The others were silent, 
too. They continued knitting. 

Sammie passed on down the street, tug- 
ging and cursing the old brindled cow that 
was his charge twice daily. His mother 
slumped down in her chair, her eyes fas- 
tened upon her needles. Mrs. Reed and 
Mrs. Turner were both conscious of the fact 
that te mother was condemning herself for 
the unbecoming outbursts of her boy. 

As the silence hovered about the front 
porch, Jimmie, Mrs. Reed’s four-year-old 
son, romped out on the portico. Behind him 
came Don, an old collie dog. 

Tired of playing with the four-year-old, 
the canine dropped his bushy tail, spoke to 
the visitors with a slight switching of the 
same flexible appendage, and then flopped 
down by the side of Mrs. Reed’s chair. 

Jimmie called to the animal to “come on 
out in the front yard and play,” but Don 
lay still. The boy gave a grunt of disgust 
and presently had the dog by the collar. 

“Come on, Don,” he entreated, but Don 
refused to budge. “Come on, Don,” Jimmie 
tugged at the animal’s neckpiece, but to no 
avail. “Darn old fool!” cried the child. 
“Come on!” : 

“Jimmie!” Mrs. Reed’s clear voice tem- 
porarily startled the boy, but not for long. 
Insistently he reached down again and 
caught Don by the collar. “Darn old fool!” 
he shouted. “Come on out and play!” 

Mrs. Turner stopped her knitting and 
smiled intentionally. Mrs. White kept her 
eyes on her needles. Mrs. Reed was looking 
meaningly at her son. 

“Darn old fool, come on!” 

Mrs. Reed excused herself and, taking her 
little son by the hand, led him into the 
house. Mrs. White and Mrs. Turner listened 
intently, but after the fading footsteps no 
sound was heard from them for fully five 
minutes. Then the mother and child re- 
turned calm and serene. 

Mrs. Reed began to talk about the Chau- 
tauqua, and Jimmie, after gazing thought- 
fully at Don, said, “Want to play now, 
Don?” 8 

Don winked without interest. Jimmie 
gazed at him a moment longer and then 
said, “I’ll play by myself, then.” He gave 
Don a parting pat and went out into the 
yard. After a minute, Don got up and 
followed him. 

The visitors were interested. “How did 








Thise. “Doubts” of Youth 


UST young people give up their Christian faith when they accept 
the scientific teachings of our schools?’ Many parents think so, 
and are greatly disturbed when they find their son or daughter 

believing in evolution and other such teachings of the schools. And 
many young people have been led to believe that they will either have to 
give up what they have been taught by their scientifie instructors in 
high school and college or else give up their Bibles. What both parent 
and child have needed is a little careful guidance and balanced thinking. 

Mr. Robert A. Doan, one of the most prominent lay speakers at 
some of the great interdenominational religious gatherings, was one 
of the favorites at the great student conference at Evanston last winter 
and is a member of the Evanston Continuation Committee and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of that organization. Speaking to this 
point, he says: 

How I wish “Thinking Through,” by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, had appeared 
sooner. Many times have I been baffled when parents have come to me in 
concern about their children in college who were speaking in a language the 
parents could not understand and about which they were alarmed. In a single 
conversation it was impossible to reassure them. A book like this which blinks 
no present day situation nor tries to straddle or evade the issues of a new 
day would have been a fine thing for such troubled parents. I hail its advent 
as a real help to those of us who want to follow our children as far as our 
limited background will allow. 

And I think, too, it will have a balancing effect upon many a youth who 
finds himself in a wilderness of doubt. It does not try to say all that could be 
said, but has a way of showing the uselessness of mere controversy and at the 
same time making it clear that Christianity dare not avoid the same test that 
all truth must endure. This book will help the young man to know that all is 
not lost when he can no longer see eye to eye with his boyhood teachers. It 
will make him courageous in the face of new discoveries and enable him to 
hold on to eternal verities while his traditions slip away. 


RospertT A. DOAN. 


Dr. Fred Eastman, the author of two of the most noted mission 
study books for young people, formerly managing editor of ‘‘Christian 
Work”’ and now an associate editor of ‘‘The Christian Century,’’ was 
for years thrown into most intimate and confidential relations with col- 
lege youth through the position which he occupied on one of the boards 
of the Presbyterian Church. He puts it this way: 

Others have expressed their admiration and gratitude over this book for 
the help it brought to them. I would join them. But to my mind the greatest 
value of this book is that of reconciler between fathers and sons who gaze 
helplessly at each other over a widening theological gulf. Father thunders and 
pleads in behalf of the religious views of dnother day; son shakes his head 
and wishes father could understand what has been going on in his inner 
experience. Well, son, give father this book. It will say what you want to 
say, and in persuasive sincerity and eloquence. 


FRED EASTMAN. 


Still a third unusually competent judge is Professor Frank D. 
Slutz, the founder of the noted Moraine Park School at Dayton. He 
has distinguished himself by his understanding of childhood and youth 
and as an instructor in religious thinking. His lectures on religious 
themes at the Y. M. C. A. have been a real achievement, drawing to- 
gether and holding week after week many hundred men, especially of 
the virile young type. He speaks of the book thus: 

I speak sincerely and frankly when I say I am delighted with “Thinking 
Through.” I do indeed believe that the book will be a sound and inspiring help, 


not only to young people, but to all who are puzzled in these days when the 
“How” and the “Who” are so easily confused in the minds of earnest people. 


FRANK D. SLUTZ. 


Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25. 


Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
for one year for $2.30. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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you do it?” asked Mrs. Turner. Mrs. White 
looked more than ever self-condemned. 

“T had a little quiet talk with him,” an- 
swered the mother. “He is very fond of 
automobiles and he saw what happened once 
when a man tried to run a machine before 
he knew how. I showed him that it was 
quite as necessary to be able to rule the 
tongue. He said, ‘If you don’t, does it make 
you bump into things?’ and I proved to him 
that it did.” 

Mrs. Turner was voluminous in her com- 
mendations. Mrs. White said nothing, but 
in her heart was a ray of hope. “I could 
do something like that,” she thought.—An 
article issued by The National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 


The Sermon That Helped 


TH EY were talking about the sermon that 

had been preached in the little church 
to a small congregation. One of the friends 
said quietly, “That sermon helped me.” 

“TI wonder why!” exclaimed the other. “It 
was not a great sermon. The minister is not 
eloquent. We know just how his voice is 
going to sound; and we know every one of 
his funny little mannerisms that were so 
repelling at first, but which we dc not. notice 
now. Why did that sermon help you?” 

“I am not sure that I know,” replied the 
first friend. “Suppose I try to analyze it.” 

“Go ahead!” was the reply. “I always 
like to see you tackle a problem.” 

“Well,” said the speaker thoughtfully, 
“that sermon helped me because I somehow 
felt perfectly sure that the minister was 
saying what he himself felt to be true, and 
that he had himself experienced what he 
was telling us he knew. I did not feel that 
I was being preached at; I felt that the man 
behind the pulpit was actually giving to me 
the best he had in the sincerest possible way. 
It was real and genuine, and it tasted °good 
to me because it was alive and human and 
friendly. If I had been trying to say some- 
thing that might help some one else, I would 
have tried to speak in the same simple, 
direct way in which he spoke. 

“Then I felt that he had done honest 
thinking on the subject and was not simply 
repeating words and phrases and ideas that 
he had picked up and memorized. There 
was not much of the conventional language 
of the pulpit about the sermon; but it was 
well charged with ideas. I learned some- 
thing this morning about the meaning of 
life and the way in which to live well. The 
minister must have been reading some vital 
books, for I caught the reflection of some of 
the writers whose work is discussed in the 
more serious magazines and reviews. 

“And then there was something about 
that sermon which I cannot classify either 
by its logic or rhetoric or delivery. It was 
the very atmosphere of the sermon. It did 
not come from the average levels of life; it 
did not move wholly on the plane of my 
everyday thinking and acting. I felt that 
there were flashes of fire playing occasional- 
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ly around it. Now and then it wove a new 
spell about my mind and imagination. There 
was something about it that kept tugging 
at the deepest and best in me, as if it throb- 
bed to move me out of my daily self into 
something nobler and higher. I do not know 
how to explain it; but I felt it. And so 
the sermon helped me.” 

“Good work, Joe; I guess I feel that way 
too. Here’s where we eat.”—Zion’s Herald. 


A Three-story House 


R. Josiah Strong once said that every 

man lives in a three-story house. The 
lower story is part under ground. There he 
eats and drinks. This is his physical na- 
ture. Many men never leave this basement. 
There they live, there they die, never enter- 
ing the stories that lie above. 

The second rises above the first. From its 
windows the outlook is wider, the light in it 
is more abundant, and the air is purer. This 
is man’s intellectual department. Some go 
up into the second story often, and though 
they do not abandon the basement, they use 
it mostly only for eating. 

Then there is the third story. This is the 
highest. Here the air, the sunlight, the out- 
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SOME BIRD! 


QVHEN a church seeks a pastor 


They often want 
The strength of an eagle, 
The grace of a swan, 
The gentleness of a dove, 
The friendliness of a sparrow, 
And the night hours of an owl; 
And when they catch that bird 
They expect him to live 
On the food of a canary. 


—Record of Christian Work. 
J) 
look are the best. This is the spiritual 
realm. Few rise into it. In many cases 
dust and cobwebs are the sole occupants of 
what should be the choicest part of the 
house. The wise man, while he does not 
abandon the basement or the second story, 
loves the third the best of all, and there 
spends much of his time. “And the God of 
peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may 
your spirit, and soul and body, be preserved 
entire at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you who 
will also do it.”—Watchman-Examiner. 




















Sin as Contempt of God 


SIN is not only, at last, an offense against 


the sacredness of the divine Person, 
against God’s very being, sweeping the 
earth and the heavens clear of his very pres- 
ence; it is a violation of his love for the very 
creatures of his hand, this race that he has 
made and in which he had, or expected, such 
infinite satisfaction. Sin is a violation of 
the divine Fatherhood. It is a piercing of 
the eternal heart of God. There is nothing 
surer, nothing higher, holier than God’s love 
for men. There is nothing more wonderful 
and awe-inspiring than God’s eternal grief 
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over the loss of men. There is nothing that 
can impress and startle and awe and over- 
whelm the mind of angels and silence and 
terrify the universe like the sight of God 
sighing and sobbing over the loss of souls as 
Jesus wept over the doomed city of Jerusa- 
lem. It is the outpouring of the heart of the 
Eternal over lost men. We think of the 
sacrifice and sufferings of the eternal Son 
in his humiliation and death. We forget the 
sacrifice of the Eternal Father, the grief 
and compassion of God, suffered and endured 
through the ages because of sin and its re- 
sults. Sin is not disobedience to divine law 
and an overturning of the divine sovereign- 
ty. It is a flouting of the divine love. It is 
contempt of the holiest sentiments of the 
divine nature. Sin is diabolical laughter at 
the divine compassion for souls.—Bishop 
Alpheus W. Wilson. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Carey Christy, 710 N. Clinton St., Defiance, Ohio. 

H. G. Rowe. 784 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

J. H. Dollar, Bethlehem College, Wadley, Alabama. 

J. E. Featherstone, 1021 South Locke, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

C. F. Baldwin, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Wm. H. Martin. R. R. 2, Hilton, New York. 

M. M. Gressley, Merom, Indiana. 

J. F. Halfaker, 3119 N. High St., Columbus, Oh’'o. 

W. M. Jay. Elon College, North Carolina. 

J. W. Kemmerer. 167 S. Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 

L. C. Winn, R. R. 4, Edinburgh, Indiana. 

Sion M. Lynam, 518 Markham St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Canada. 

O. B. Whitaker, New Smyrna, Florida. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The First Christian Church at Cynthiana, Indiana. 
will be in need of a pastor after the close of this con- 
ference year. Any minister wishing to consider this 
place will correspond with committee: 

Mrs. GRACE TURMAN, 
ALFRED SAULMON, 
JOHN RUTTER. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Plattsburg, Ohio, is in 
need of a pastor. 

Any minister interested may write to Geo. Agle, Jr. 
Chairman Pastoral Committee, South Vienna, Ohio. 


PASTOR’S HELPER 


Soloist, chorister, and personal worker. Now hook- 
ing for special work after November 1. 


Address Alferd Shumate, 635 E. Elm Street, Lima. 


io. 
Terms within the reach of all. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 


The Michigan Christian Conference wit meet with 
the Forest Hill Church at Manton, Michigan, Wed- 
nesday, September 22, 1926, at eight p. m. 

G. W. ARNOLD, President, 
R. R. 2, Kalkaska, Michigan. 
Mrs. CLARA BLANK, Secretary, 
R. R. 2, Elsie, Michigan. 


ERIE CONFERENCE 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Erie Chris 
tian Conference will be held at Springboro, Pennsy!- 
vania, September 9-12, 1926, beginning at eight p. m.. 
and closing with the afternoon session, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 12. 

Springboro can be reached over the Bessemer R. R. 
. L. Lott, President, 
East Springfield, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. OpAL GREENMAN, Secretary, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN AND NORTHERN 
INDIANA CONFERENCE 
The Western Michigan and Northern Indiana Chris 
tian Conference will convene with the Pullman 
Church, Michigan, October 6-10, 1926. 
Ministers and visitors of other conferences are cor 
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